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Be sure Advent and God’s Mercy / A Woman’s Way 
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Order these colorful Christmas Cards NOW! 
15 for $100 


New designs in vivid colors 
and delicate pastel tints 


Designed by outstanding greeting card 
artists — the kind of cards you're happy to 
send to relatives and special friends. 


Companion color illustrations inside, with 
appropriate sentiments of the season add 
even more to their beauty and appeal. The 
kind of cards you like to give — and receive. 


All this for ONE DOLLAR! Fifteen beau- 
tiful Christian Christmas cards neatly packed 
with matching envelopes in an attractive Use this coupon for 
gift box. immediate delivery! 


Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana | 
Please send me postpaid............ boxes of 1955 Christmas 
Cards at $1.00 per box. | enclose $.........cccseseseeeee 


0 Check Currency Money Order 


Send 
Today! 
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ADVENT 


and 


MERCY 


JN her wisdom, the Church does 

not have the glory of Christmas 
burst on us all at once but pre- 
pares us for it by Advent. During 
that time she guides our thoughts 
back to the days before Christ—to 
the Old Testament. This is natural 
since the Old was a preparation for 
the New Testament. It was like a 
rosebud is to a rose. “Do not think 
I have come to destroy the Law or 
the prophets,” Our Lord said, “I 
have not come to destroy, but to 
fulfill.” He destroyed it only in the 
sense that a full-blown rose de- 
stroys its bud. 

By thinking just a little on the 
Olid Testament and its meaning 
we will be better prepared to kneel 
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by the crib on Christmas morning. 
What then is the spirit, the theme, 
the meaning of the Old Testament? 
Men who have wandered up and 
down every page of it until they 
seemed to me to stand out like 
prophets of old have told me that 
one phrase can sum it all up from 
the time the world rolled forth at 
the creative word of God until the 
Word was made flesh. That one 
phrase is mercy and loving fidelity. 

Even before listening to their 
proofs, you can see their point. 
There is no doubt that the New 
Testament is mercy; all you have to 
do is to lift up your eyes and see 
Christ crucified. And the Old 
Testament was a preparation for it. 
Figs do not grow from thistles. 
And roses come from rosebuds. 

This then is the one thought you 
and I might mull over in the short 
fleeting days before Christmas: 
God’s mercy and loving fidelity. 
By this latter phrase the Jews 
meant something very definite: no 
matter how mean and ornery they 
got, God would still love them and 
stick by them. 

Now, let’s take a quick look 
through the Old Testament. 

To start off with, we are told 


‘I have come... 
but to fulfill’ 


Charles Davenport 
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that God created heaven and earth. 
It takes a little philosophical and 
theological thinking to see His 
love there. But the point is, He 
didn’t have to. He was perfectly 
happy the way He was. But out of 
His infinite goodness, He made the 
world—which is still a pretty nice 
old place to be in spite of all our 
worries and bills and the cold war. 
On top of this, He offered us a 
chance to share His own infinite 
happiness forever, to know Him 
with His own type of knowledge 
and to love Him the way He does. 


A Quick Look 


So far He had shown only His 
love. But soon His mercy had a 
chance. Adam and Eve could com- 
mit an infinite offense because the 
greatness of the offense depends 
on the one offended. They could 
not make infinite reparation for it 
because the greatness of the re- 
paration depends on the one who 
makes it. To get them out of the 


abysmal. mess they had gotten 
themselves into, they needed God. 
He promised to come. Even before 
He told them what their punish- 
ment was to be, He told Satan that 
the woman’s seed would crush his 
head. Right then began the great 
Advent of the human race—the 
watching and waiting and longing 
for the Redeemer to come. 

When the world was lost in a 
welter of darkness, God lanced 
down a ray of light and hope and 
chose Abraham. In the far distant 
future a son of Abraham would 
save the world. 

In the not too distant future the 
sons of Abraham were to be a 
pretty miserable lot. God allowed 
them to go into Egypt and slavery. 
But before it all happened, He 
foresaw it and knew. what He was 
doing. 

He brought them out of Egypt 
and did so in great glory and pow- 
er not because they amounted to 
anything but because He was 
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merciful and lovingly faithful: 
“The Lord thy God hath chosen 
thee, to be his peculiar people of 
all peoples that are upon the 
earth. Not because you surpass all 
nations in number, is the Lord 
joined unto you, and hath chosen 
you, for you are the fewest of any 
people: But because the Lord hath 
loved you” (Deut. 7:7-8). 


On Mount Sinai a tremendous 
thing happened. God got married! 
To say such a thing seems blas- 
phemy in your mouth or mine. But 
that’s what God said. The meaning 
of Sinai is not the lightning and 
thunder. That died away but the 
reality remained. Henceforth, the 
Jewish people were to be a spouse 
to God and He to them. Any in- 
fidelity to Him on their part could 
be described by only one ugly 
terrible word: adultery. But look 
at the obverse of it! Can any re- 
lation be closer than that of man 
and wife? 


Moses, their great leader, was 
not permitted to enter the Prom- 
ised Land. Why? At one point in 
their wanderings he just couldn’t 
believe that God could go on and 
on having mercy on this perverse, 
stiffnecked, hardheaded bunch. 
There had to be a limit. Therefore, 
although he ought to have known 
better, Moses drew a limit to God’s 
mercy. This was one of the few 
boners he pulled. But it cost him 
dearly. It was the severest punish- 
ment God meted out to His friend. 
Far off in the distance lay the goal 
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of forty years of wandering — the © 
Promised Land!—but all that Moses 
was allowed was to stand there and 
gaze at it as the last minutes of his 
life ebbed away. (Num. 20, 2-13). 


After the Jews entered the Holy 
Land as DPs they went through a 
transition period of resettlement 
which is described in the Book of 
Judges. I hope some day a great 
composer will take that book and 
write a symphony out of it. The 
theme is repeated over and over, 
sometimes in a short story, some- 
times at greater length: Israel sins, 
God sends punishment; Israel re- 
pents, God sends redemption. Al- 
ways in the end His mercy tri- 
umphs. 


From the time of Samuel, Saul, 
and David down to that of Christ 
the story is one of great sinners and 
greater saints (often combined in 
one man), of destructions and fires 
and ravages of war, but through it 
all shines forth His love and mercy. 

It was during this period that 
such men as Osee, Jeremias and 
Isaias lived and wrote. Unless your 
mind is set as firmly as concrete on 
the fact that God is bent on mercy 
come what may, you will be 
stunned, perhaps scandalized, at 
what those men wrote. But don’t 
blame them. They are not respon- 
sible. Lay it at God’s door. He 
wrote the books; they are divinely 
inspired. 

Osee was a priest who was told 
by God to marry a prostitute. In 
obedience to the divine will, he 
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did. She left him and ran around 
with other men. What was poor 
Osee to do? Go get her, God told 
him. He did. The same thing again. 
Go get her again. The point? The 
book of Osee is the book of “the 
divine yet again.” No matter how 
unfaithful Israel might be to her 
spouse, He would always be the 
loving, faithful God who would 
never give up hope and never stop 
trying: “Behold I will allure her, 
and I will lead her into the wilder- 
ness: and I will speak to her heart. 
. .. And it shall be in that day, 
saith the Lord, That she shall call 
me: My husband .. . And I will 
espouse thee to me for ever: And 
I will espouse thee to me in justice, 
and judgment, and in mercy, and 
in commiserations. And I will es- 
pouse thee to me in faith: and thou 
shalt know that I am the Lord” 
(Osee 2, 14-20). 

Isaias said the same_ thing: 
“For the Lord hath called thee as 
a woman forsaken and mourning in 
spirit, and as a wife cast off from 
her youth, said thy God. For a 
small moment have I forsaken thee, 
but with great mercies will I gath- 
er thee. In a moment of indigna- 
tion have I hid my face a little 
while from thee, but with ever- 
Jasting kindness have I had mercy 
on thee, said the Lord thy Re- 
deemer . . . For the mountains 
shall be moved, and the hills shall 
tremble; but my mercy shall not 
depart from thee” (Isa. 54, 6-10). 

In dark moments the people 
would cry and say: “The Lord hath 


forsaken me, and the Lord hath | 


forgotten me.” But God would -:: 


have none of this. “Can a woman . 


forget her infant, so as not to have: 


pity on the son of her womb?” He 
wanted to know. All right, suppose. 
she can. “And if she should forget, | . 
yet will not I forget thee. Behold, - 
I have graven thee in my hands” 
(Isa. 49, 15). 

A little classic on God’s mercy .. 
is the story of Jonas. Jonas was - 
supposed to go preach to the 
Ninivites so that they would repent 
and be saved. But frankly Jonas 
didn’t want them to be saved. He 
could think of another place where 
they could go, as far as he was con- 
cerned. Ninive meant to a Jew of 
Jonas’ time what Moscow can. 
never mean in our day. It stood for 
everything that was, evil, hated, 
mean and oppressive. 

Jonas would probably have pre- 
ferred to go into the whale’s belly 
in convenient easy-to-digest bites 
rather than enter Ninive all in one 
piece. But whether he liked it or 
not, God, so to speak, grabbed him 
by the scruff of the neck and sent 
him off to Ninive. As he feared, 
the people listened to him and re- 
pented. When it was all over, be- 
sides being thoroughly disgusted, 
Jonas was tired, so he sat down 
under some ivy. But a worm had 
eaten on the ivy which consequent- 
ly died. The broiling sun beat 
down on poor Jonas’ head. He was 
so mad he could have died: “It is 
better for me to die than live.” 

God asked him: “Dost thou think 
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thou hast reason to be angry for 
the ivy?” “I am angry with reason 
even unto death,” Jonas snapped 
back. But then they both got down 
to the real point. God had been 
thinking about all the poor little 
ehildren who didn’t even know 
their little right hand from their left 
and about a lot of dumb animals. 
Could he let them perish? God 
asked: “And shall I not spare 
Ninive, that great city, in which 
there are more than a hundred and 
twenty thousand persons that know 
not how to distinguish between 
their right hand and their left, and 
many beasts?” With that question 
the book of Jonas ends. 

The whale that swallowed him 
was indisputably a huge beast, but 
he shrinks to the size of a minnow 
before that swelling, towering, 
thundering declaration of God's 
mercy. 


This then is the God of the Old 
Testament, described in Exodus as 
“a merciful and gracious God, long- 
suffering and full of goodness and 
fidelity, showing loving kindness 
to the thousandth time” (that is, 
more than you and I can ever 
count). 


On Christmas day the priest will . 
read to you part of the Epistle of 
Saint Paul: “But when the good- 
ness and kindness of God our 
Savior appeared, then not by rea- 
son of good works that we did our- 
selves, but according to his mercy, 
he saved us.” 


Think of His mercy during Ad- 
vent, then when you kneel at the 
crib you will better understand ~ 
why He came. You will know that 
His mercy and loving fidelity 
stretch from the beginning of time 
clear into eternity. 


Just be yourself 


A common cause of feelings of inferiority is too much ambition. 
Parents want their young children to grow up to be rich men, 
prominent surgeons, grand opera singers. 

Since it is impossible for most children to reach these heights, 
they carry through life a feeling of not being as good as their 
parents expected them to be. They acquire a warped sense of 


values. 


Practically every grownup who is bothered by these feelings of 
inferiority is at heart overly ambitious. 

Don’t envy someone else, don’t try to be like someone else—be 
yourself, and then you have real distinction—Donald A. Laird. 
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The promise of a blessed Christmas 


EATING a watermelon without 

a fork isn’t easy. Preparing for 
Christmas without some helps or 
tools isn’t easy either. One such 
help is the Advent wreath. It is a 
convenient and useful tool intend- 
ed to prepare us during the days of 
Advent for Christ’s coming on 
Christmas. By our prayerful use of 
an Advent wreath the heavenly 
dew of these grace-giving days of 
Advent will take on a deeper 
meaning. 

And the wreath is rapidly be- 
coming very popular in American 
homes. Growth of interest in the 
past few years indicates that be- 
fore long every Catholic home will 
use an Advent wreath. Last year 
the Abbey Press, Conception, 
Missouri distributed 300,000 cop- 
ies of a leaflet containing the de- 
votion. 

The wreath is really very simple. 
Undoubtedly you are familiar with 
the round, green wreaths that hang 
in windows of stores and homes 


during the Christmas season. The 
6 


Advent with an 


Advent wreath is much the same 
kind of thing. Besides being a 
round wreath of evergreen, pine, 
cedar, or, holly branches the Ad- 
vent wreath has four candles 
fastened to it. Usually suspended 
from the ceiling by four purple 
ribbons or cords, it may also be 
used as a table centerpiece. In the 
latter case a bit of purple ribbon 
may be tied into an ornamental 
bow for the wreath. 

You may not be able to buy an 
Advent wreath for your home, 
school or parish. So much the 
better. Let’s make one. While 
Tommy is out scouting for ever- 
green, pine, cedar, or even holly 
branches, Dad can gather his tools 
and begin making the frame. There 
is no one way to make a wreath. 
Perhaps Dad’s ingenuity will sug- 
gest another way, but an easy way 
that some find practical is to take 
two boards (approx. 1” x 2”) of 
the desired length and bore a hole 
in each end to hold the candles. 
Then nail the boards together at 
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Advent Wreath 


Norbert Schappler, O.S.B. 


right angles in the shape of an 
equilateral cross. Now pick up 
that piece of sturdy wire or that 
barrel hoop from your junk pile 
and fasten it to the four ends of 
the boards to form a circular 
frame. Ask Mom for four strips of 
purple ribbon or cord about two 
and a half or three feet long. Tie 
one end of each cord to the frame 
and then all the other ends to- 
gether to permit hanging the 
wreath from the ceiling. By now 
Tommy has returned with an arm- 
full of green branches. Take them 
and cover the circular frame. With 


the candles safely secured in the . 


holes you have an Advent wreath 
ready for duty. 

But to derive spiritual benefit 
from an Advent wreath we must 
understand more than its physical 
make-up. The word “Advent” de- 
rives from the Latin word advenire 
which means “to arrive” or “to 
come.” The liturgical season of Ad- 
vent remembers God’s coming in 
flesh and Christ’s final coming as 
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judge. Mother Church desires that 
the days of Advent should purify 
and dispose us for a grace-filled 
celebration of this two-fold com- 
ing. Before sending His Son, God 
prepared His Chosen People by 
thousands of years of waiting and 
by many trials. The Advent liturgy 
recalls this waiting and longing on 
the part of the Chosen People for 
the Savior, and invites us to relive 
their hopeful desires as a most 
fruitful preparation for Christmas. 


Rightly does our whole being 
sigh for the Savior’s coming in the 
spirit of the Hebrews expecting 
the Messias. The confident senti- 
ments of Isaias, “Behold our God 
will come, and will save us,” are 
to be ours. John the Baptist’s plea 
for penance is to be answered 
practically in our life. Well might 
Mary’s quiet carrying of Christ 
within her be the model for our 
Advent activity, for futile indeed 
is all we do that fails to make 
Christ grow within us. The Advent 
wreath can remind us of these and 
other Advent thoughts. 


Besides serving as a reminder 
the Advent wreath has a message 
of its own. Its symbolic meaning 
emphasizes the Christian signifi- 
cance of Advent. The round 
wreath may be said to represent 
the sun following its course, or 
simply time since we measure time 
by the sun’s movement. The 
candles spaced around the wreath 
divide time into four periods which 
stand for the thousands of years of 
waiting and preparing for the Re- 
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deemer’s arrival. The past lives 
again as we view the wreath, and 
scenes of Hebrew longing and 
hope flood our 
memory to excite in 
us a hunger for 
Christ, our Savior. 
Symbolically the 
candle is 
- Christ, for He is 
the “splendor of 
eternal light” and 
the “sun of justice.” 
Christ said of Him- 
self, “I am the light 
of the world.” By 
the added light of 
another candle each 
succeeding week we are reminded 
of the gradual approach of Christ. 
The purple ribbons proclaim the 
penitential side of Advent and 
cause us to think of the Baptist’s 
strong words, “make straight the 
way of the Lord.” The green 
sprigs, fresh and green the year 
around, tell us to be hopeful. As 
the hope of the summer harvest is 
in the growing green blades of the 
springtime, so our hope of a spirit- 
ual harvest of Christmas graces 
and of final glory in heaven is in 
Christ. Animated with hope in 
Christ our efforts during Advent 
will unfailingly reap their harvest. 
In short, the message of the Ad- 
vent wreath is this: Long for 
Christ with the deep and hopeful 
longing of the Chosen People; 
e your crooked ways straight, 
and smooth out the rough spots in 
your life by the practice of pen- 
a 


ance; place all your hope in the 


Lord for He is the Light of the 
world. 


The Advent 
wreath is no mere 
decoration. Havi 
hung or set it ik 
a prominent 
the family should 
gather around on 
the eve of the First 
Sunday of Advent 
for its blessing. In 
the absence of a 
priest the father 
of the family 
may read _ the 
blessing. 

Father: Let us pray. O God, by 
Whose word all things are sancti- 
fied, pour forth Thy blessing upon 
this wreath, and grant that we 
who use it may prepare our hearts 
for the coming of Christ and may 
receive from Thee abundant 
graces. Through Christ our Lord. 

All: Amen. 

Then the collect or oration from 
the Mass of the First Sunday of 
Advent may be prayed. At its con- 
clusion one candle is lighted. For 


the second week the prayer is that - 


of the Second Sunday of Advent 
and two candles are lighted. The 
third and fourth weeks are ob- 
served similarly with their corres- 
ponding prayer and number of 
candles. Other prayers, songs, and 
practices appropriate for the Ad- 
vent season may be added. 
Advent with an Advent wreath 
promises a blessed Christmas. 
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Christmas Belongs... 
... to the Christ Child 


Rev. Joseph Manton 


IS Child was not only new. 


. He was news! Only instead 
of newsboys shouting it on the 
street corners, angels sang it in 
the skies. It was the front page 
af the Gospel — and that word 
“Gospel” is the sturdy old Saxon 
way of saying “Good News.” 
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His Birthday was the best news, 
the greatest headline of history. 
But when the story broke, like 
most “Extra’s” it took the town 
completely by surprise. 

But why must this same blun- 
der happen every Christmas? This 
Christmas? Why must some of us 


go on making Bethlehem’s mistake 
all over again? 

When the Almighty took the 
first Christmas Star and pointed 
with it to the Child in the Crib, 
He was teaching people the les- 
son of every Christmas to come. 

Things would change of course. 
Things have changed. This Christ- 
‘mas the heavens do not echo the 
carols of shining spirits. Instead, 
thanks to the radio, the heavens 
will ring with the carols of men. 
Shepherds will not stand ankle- 
deep in the straw of a stable, but 
chauffeurs and engineers and 
nurses and housewives will kneel 
in orderly pews. You see, every- 
thing is changed — the only thing 
left of the original Christmas is 
Christ. 

And Christ is not a thing. He 
is a Person! So the bright beam 
of the Christmas Star must focus 
on that one person, not on many 
things. 

Don’t spend too much time won- 
dering whether those slippers you 
are sending Aunt Harriet are quite 
big enough — or are they too big, 
and will she feel insulted? Or won- 
dering just what toys you can give 
to Junior which will delight him 
and at the same time not disturb 
you. 

Trouble with this sort of thing 
is that they are only things, and 
the little Christ Child somehow 
gets lost in the red ribbons and 
the crinkly holiday wrappings. 

After all it is His Birthday, isn’t 
it? Give Him a thought! Give 


Him your chief thought! Wouldn’t 


_the Shepherds have been amazed 


if someone had suggested that they 
turn their backs on the Crib, bow 
courteously to one another, and 
give each other gifts? They would 
have said, “What about Him? 
This is His day!” 

It is still His day. At least when 
we give our presents, we give them 
in His spirit. Then we shall not 
be tying up perfume or gloves or 
neckties or fountain pens, but ten- 
derness, thoughtfulness, love. And 
gratitude — gratitude to the God 
Who became one of us. Gratitude 
for humanity’s most thrilling hour, 
the highest compliment. mankind 
ever received. God joins the hu- 
man race! 

This is Christmas! The rest is 
mostly crepe paper. He lies there 
in the Little Crib, and there I lay 
my heart. 


Delirium 
Twenty years ago most of 
the alcoholics in our mental 
hospitals were middle-aged and 
elderly. Now a majority of 
these repeaters are under forty 
and increasingly you find al- 
coholics of sixteen and seven- 
teen who have already done 
two or three _ four-month 
stretches in state mental hos- 
pitals. — Morely Cooper in 
“American Mercury.” 
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CHILDREN 
HOLD 


¢¢ PLAY fair,” says the Church to 

married couples, “with your- 
selves, with society, with God, by 
achieving the ideal of a fair and 
reasonable number of progeny.” 
There is something abhorrent in 
the spectacle of married couples 
who become so utterly selfish as 
to forget everyone but themselves. 
They ignore the essential meaning 
of marriage and distort it into an 


institution to minister to their ex- 


clusive pleasure, thus deliberately 
neglecting their duty to society, to 
their potential progeny, to their 
Maker. 

“Where would you be,” the 
Church asks such couples, “If your 
parents had acted in this grossly 
selfish manner? Your selfishness in- 


MARRIAGE 
TOGETHER 


Rev. John A. O’Brien 


curs the displeasure not only of 
society, which expects you to con- 
tribute your share to the passing on 
of the precious heritage of life, but 
of God as well. You will pay for 
your craven self-centeredness both 
in time and in eternity. You will 
pay in time by the loneliness and 
emptiness which will envelop your 
middle years and your old age. 
You will pay in eternity when you 
stand before the judgment seat of 
the Almighty and are asked to give 
an account of your stewardship. 
The precious diadem of jewels, 
which adorns the crowns of fa- 
thers and mothers who have reared 
children to the honor and glory of 
God, will be conspicuous by its ab- 
sence in your case. You will hear 


The greatest blessing bestowed by almighty God 
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from the almighty God, the just 
Judge, the condemnation uttered 
against all who deliberately and 
maliciously violate His holy man- 
date: ‘Increase and multiply.’” 


The teaching of the Church on 
this subject, reflecting the mind of 
her divine Founder, is in accord- 
‘ance with reason, with the find- 
ings of modern science, with the 
happiness of the family and the 
welfare of the nation. Contrary to 
the assertion of many outside the 
fold, the Church does not maintain 
that parents are bound to beget the 
maximum number of progeny pos- 
sible. While she has a tremendous 
regard for man’s eternal destiny 
and the value of human life, and 
is desirous of seeing this great gift 
passed on with generosity, she has 
likewise a keen appreciation of the 
health of parents and a practical 
understanding of the material re- 
quirements for the proper rearing 
of oftspring.* 

Unhappiness in marriage, con- 
traception, infidelity and divorce 
walk hand in hand. The systematic 
use of contraceptive devices leads 
to childless homes where divorce 
finds its most fruitful soil. With no 
offspring to absorb their love and 
solicitude, husband and wife are 
apt to become self-centered, exact- 
ing and irritable. The unselfish part 
of their nature, which comes to the 
surface only with parenthood, is 


repressed and dies. Ennui and 
boredom set in. Divorce is just 
around the corner. That this is no 
mere figure of speech is evident 
from the fact that 71 per cent of 
all childless marriages end in di- 
voree. ; 


A Powerful Safeguard 


On the other hand, the presence 
of a goodly number of children 
helps in safeguarding the integrity 
of the home. A modern novelist, 
Sylvia Thompson, brings this out 
vividly in “The Battle of the Hori- 
zons.” Patricia is passionately 
enamored of a married man, John, 
who entreats her to go away with 
him. Yielding, Patricia goes first 
to see his wife to tell her what she 
intends to do. While waiting for 
her in the drawing room, the fol- 
lowing scene takes place: 


_ A little boy in a mauve linen suit 
stood in the doorway, staring at 
her with odd greenish eyes. 


“Are you the lady Mummie is 
expecting?” the emphasis came on 
the last word 

“Yes. I think so.” 

He approached her gradually, 
never taking his odd dark-fringed 
eyes off her face. “I see.” He sat 
down with polite deliberation on 
a “pouf” and scratched the back of 
his knee. 

“I'm afraid Mummie’s had to 


take Malcolm to the doctor be- 


*For a detailed presentation of the oe of spacing births in accordance with the find- 
bags eclapne. ond ta harmon: with the taws of of Christian morality married 
ple may secure a copy of Natural Birth Con rol, Newman Company, Huntington, ind. 
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cause he fell down when we were 
_ getting off the tool-shed by the 
wall at the back, and hurt his knee. 
_ I expect Vickers told you.” (It was 
apparent that he had come to en- 
tertain her.) 


“Yes. She said something about 


“I expect Mummie will be back 
by four. I don’t know what it is 
now, because I can’t tell the time 
but when I can, Daddie prom- 
_' ised me a watch—or, as a matter of 
’ fact, he said he expected anyway I 

’ would get a watch when I'm six— 
‘that’s in September. Is it a long 
time to September?” 


His face was sun-flushed, eager. 
His grubby hand pushed back his 
brown hair. 


“It’s over three and a_ half 
months,” she said. 


His likeness to John was so ex- 
act, so poignant, that she felt it as 
a kind of menace. John, with an 
untarnished eagerness, with a 
smooth brow and a sweet delighted 
mouth; John with the whole of life 
before him—. 


“Is three and a half nasil a 


time?” 


“It depends—” (In three and a 
half months, John and herself?) 
“Please, what d’you mean, it de- 
pends?” 
_ “I was talking nonsense. It’s a 
longish time I suppose—” 


He seemed to reflect upon this; ~ 


his eyes holding the light, his nos- 
trils curved. 

“Is a week a long time?” 

“No.” 

“Daddie went away, and when 
I asked him he said probably he 
would be back in a week, and it 


seems as if.he’d been away a pretty 
long time now.” 


She couldn’t answer. 


He persisted. “Should you think 
tomorrow would be the end of a 
week?” 


She shook her head. 


“I don't know — darling — Per- 
haps . 
“Oh “dear,” he exclaimed with a 


sudden awe, gazing at her face. 
“Oh dear. What is the matter?” 


His tone was half frightened, yet 
shaken with sympathy. “Oh dear. 
Have you hurt yourself?” 


Through her tears she was aware 
of him getting up off the “pouf” 
and coming to her. He stuffed his 
handkerchief into her clenched 
hand, and stood close to her, his 
awe giving way to a bewildered 
solicitousness: “Have you hurt 
youmne O dear. What is the mat- 
ter: 


“ve Got to Go” 


Suddenly she said: “I've got to 
—— think I can wait, after 
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caught him in her arms and kissed 
him. 


Then she found herself going 
across the hall and out the front 
door. His voice piped something 
after her, but she couldn’t look 
back. 


That night she wrote to John... 


“Perhaps you'll never understand 
what really made me decide it like 
this, when, as you know, I went 
meaning to see her today, and 
carry it through. Something to do 
with ‘It’s’ being without you on 
the sixth birthday. I should never, 
never forget him, even if you 
could; even if we had ever had 
some of our own. They would 
somehow be taking ‘his’ heritage. I 
think that we haven't any right to 
sacrifice younger things to our stale 


blunders. If I didn’t love you so 
much, ‘he’ couldn’t have made me 
decide. You are lucky, I think.” 


Stronger than bonds of steel in 
holding together the institution of 
the home, uprooted from its na- 
tural habitat on the land, and jolt- 
ed and shaken by the impact of 
modern industrial life and the 
artificial conditions of concentrated 


urban areas, are the slender hands | 


of little children. Their very help- 
lessness makes the strongest ap- 
peal to all that is noblest and best 
in the hearts of parents to stick 
with them and befriend them. 
Their need for the care, protection 
and love of both father and mother, 
so obvious, so clamorous in its 
mute artlessness, is usually the 
most effective barrier to the in- 
vader. 


Eternity .. 


At this time of the year, when the Church offers us a solemn 


reminder of the inevitability of the hereafter and the terrible 
eonsequences of being lost for all eternity, we would do well to 
give some thought to just what is involved in this necessarily- 
vague thing called “eternity.” At intervals there comes to our 
desk a little paper containing interesting little items and a recent 
issue offered the following, attributed to William Van Loon, and 
dealing with the subject at hand: 


“High up in the north in the land called Svithjod there stands 
a rock. It is a hundred miles high and a hundred miles wide. 
Once every thousand years a little bird comes to this rock to 
sharpen its beak. When the rock has thus been worn away, then a 
single day of eternity will have gone by.” 
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A Citizen-of-the-World Letter 


J. Patrick Hurley, S.J. 


A letter from Lien Chi Altangi to the care of Fipsiht, resident in 
Moscow; to be forwarded by the Russian caravan to Jum Hoam, First 
President of the Ceremonial Academy located at Lhosa, in Tibet. 


The Letter 


O guide of my life, 


Think not that I have forgotten, or learned ill and use carelessly 
the wisdom of our fathers by which my youth was disciplined. As I 
travel each day farther into time and space, your simple lessons pro- 
portionately unify the mass of new knowledge, directed afresh by the 
senses to the soul. 


True to my promise, I here send to you brief notes of interest, 
collected though they have been by a superficial observer. The remarks 
of a man who has been but two months in a foreign country and who, 
for the most part, remains deaf to the tongue and dumb to the ears of 
its citizens can only be those obvious conclusions which are formed by 
the imagination. I still stand in wonder at the United States; when I 
cease to wonder, I may possibly grow wise. 


Though I neither understand this thick-lipped race nor am able 
to communicate myself, I have advanced somewhat my reading know- 
ledge of the monotonous tongue and here plan to set down from 
book and observation certain information concerning the strange re- 
ligion of Americans. 


My passage from Hong Kong to San Francisco was accomplished 
and the customs passed on a day of special religious observance called 
“Thanksgiving.” On this day in every household a turkey is sacrificed 
according to due rite to one of the people’s many gods. The day marks 
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the beginning of a preparatory season for the greatest feast, which has 
recently been celebrated — the feast of “Christmas.” 


A demigod, Santa Claus, as they call him, or St. Nick, is the prin- _ 
cipal deity venerated especially on Christmas. The epithet, Santa, means, 
of course, holy or sacred; the St., pronounced saint, is of doubtful de- 
rivation. It is applied indifferently to men and streets. Perhaps it is used 
with this god to distinguish him from the god of the underworld, “Old” 
Nick. 


The god is said to have sprung from the forehead of a manager at 
‘Macy’s, but this particular mythological language has become so obscure 
that it is hardly translatable. As far as possible, I shall try to preserve 
the original. 

The Claus, so the story goes, has held the affections of the world 
for thousands of years. He supposedly inhabits the frozen wastes 
around and beneath the North Pole where he maintains a vast factory. 
There dwarfs labor for him constantly, manufacturing children’s toys. 
The Santa Claus distributes these on the night before Christmas; dash- 
ing through the world he goes, riding on a silver sleigh. He stops at 
every house and leaves his toys in the stockings, which are hung by 
the hearth where he is a special object of worship. These and such 
stories have been told from time immemorial. The Santa Clausian epic, 
if you will recall, has been translated into Bod-shod. Do you remember? 

“*Twas the night before Christmas and all though the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse.” 

Now, most faithful one, sadly I relate that, though such a god 
may have been born of corrupt half-truth, he does represent the spirit 
of good; yet in this country it has become a mark of precocious sophisti- 
cation to profess disbelief in the Santa Claus. If Socrates, the Greek, 
was condemned for destroying innocent belief in base deities, how 
much more should high-minded citizens of this country stamp out the 
corrupters of youth who flaunt their mischief by challenging those 
hardly able to think with the question: “You don’t believe in Santa 
Claus, do you?” 

However, though only small children and perhaps a few peasants 
retain the pure ancient faith, still the entire population feigns credence, 
especially during the period recorded according to “shopping days.” 
During this time there is not a business house but has its shrine to the 
Claus, not a city but dresses its priests in the guise of the god himself, 
not a child but holds a fetish of the good Santa Claus. 

All the people seem fanatical in their devotion to the eustoms of 
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their ancestors; just as much forest as possible they bring .into their 
homes; and just as much light, and color, and statuary as they have 
they carry into the gardens. It is also customary to send one another 
cards with greetings such as: “Merry Christmas,” “Happy Christmas,” 
“Holy Christmas.” These cards usually depict snow scenes, for it is be- 
lieved that the god is favorable when the people have what they call 
a “White Christmas.” In opposition to this custom, one insignificant 
group of worshippers persists in sending picture-cards of arid desert 
scenes, of camels and kings. By the greater part of the people, how- 
ever, it is considered a misfortune to receive a card without some 
snow on it. 


The day itself arrives; the entire nation throngs the temples in the 
morning. In the afternoon each individual clan gathers in the patriarchal 
home. Again a turkey is sacrificed, and at the close of the ceremonies 
holocaust is made of plum pudding. 


Christmas day is followed by a week of rejoicing, which usually 
ends in drinking matches for the elders, who throw off their mask of 
religion and prepare to return to the world of unbelief. However, the 
octave of the great feast is kept rather religiously. It seems that this 
additional day of special observance has been recently introduced by 
the more religious minded, who, in despair at the impiety following 
Christmas, seize upon this opportunity to impress again religious prin- 
ciples on men’s minds. In the midst of its wantonness, at midnight, the 
population is brought to its senses by the sounding of many bells and 
whistles. The people stand as if stunned; their wickedness seems only 
too manifest. Each turns to someone near him and says, “I’m going to 
turn over a new leaf.” Then, all sing a special religious hymn called 
“Auld Lang Syne,” and return quietly to their homes. The day follow- 
ing is spent peacefully by repentant revelers, who find a relieving 
remedy in “Rose Bowls” full of “Tom and Jerries.” 

Farewell. 


Aiding the Delinquent 


Anyone working closely with the disturbed teen-ager of today 
must be shock-proof and must have unlimited patience, under- 
standing, and warmth. That person must realize that flexibility, 
prolonged and painstaking effort, ingenuity, and resourcefulness 
are indispensable if the attempts made to heal bruised and twisted 
personalities are to meet with success—Dr. Melvin Rubenstein. 
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Sister M. Dominic 


Parents’ Helpers 


Allowances for children 


Would you discuss the matter of allowances for children? 


\WITHOUT being too specific, 

you ask for a few pointers on 
allowances. We will look over some 
general ideas first, then some par- 
ticular ones relating to your son, 
Roy. 

A regular allowance can be 
turned into a learning opportunity. 

Children who find that a splurge 
today means want tomorrow will 
be less likely to buy a TV set with 
the grocery money later on. The 
boy who has to count pennies and 
hunt for bargains grows into a man 
who grins at his wife over left- 
overs and hash. Adding, subtract- 
ing, multiplying and dividing 
nickels and dimes give a young- 
ster arithmetic in the concrete; he 
learns by doing. 

Children accustomed to “relief” 
in the home get a regular mental 
set: “Oh, the Welfare will pay for 
it.” They never learn the value of 
money. Not in this world. This fact 
demonstrates an important point. 
If — don’t teach your child to 
budget and let him suffer when 
18 


the budget runs out—you'll be 
“The Relief.” Dad gives the extra 
dollar, Mom puts in the five bucks, 
and the boy figures Mom and Dad 
just naturally sweat money. “Dad 
will take care of it.” I know Dads 


Questions, Please 


Sister M. Dominic conducts 
this child psychology column 
in The Family Digest. She in- 
vites questions of general in- 
terest and will answer them in 
these pages. Sister is a mem- 
ber of the American Psycholo- 
gical Association, a _ clinical 
psychologist and principal of 
the State of Nebraska’s largest 
school for juvenile delinquent 
girls. She was formerly en- 
gaged on the staff of the 
Psychological Service Center, 
Seattle University, Seattle, 
Washington. Direct your ques- 
tions to the author in care of 
The Family Digest, Huntington, 
Indiana. 
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who still are “taking care of it,” 
though baby boy is now thirty- 
four. 

Allow the child his allowance. 
That’s what the word means, isn’t 
it? So he spends every cent he gets 
on candy and gives it to the boys? 
If rightly handled, that can be a 
lesson in itself. Who buys his 
books for him? and his pencils? 
and does he have to walk when he 
runs out of carfare? Let him make 
mistakes spending his money—but 
let him take the consequences too. 
He'll learn. Wouldn’t you rather 
have him experiment with small 
sums now than with big ones 
later? 

Make the amount reasonable . . . 
middle-of-the-road . . . what the 
average child gets in your neigh- 
borhood—within your means, of 
course. The boy who gets much 
more than anyone around buys 
popularity; he never makes real 
friends because he doesn’t have to. 
Pals cluster on his sugar stick. And 
when he doesn’t have a sugar 
stick . . . P The child who gets 
much less might be dropped from 
the group, or kidded more than he 
can take, or steal . . . The older a 
child the more he needs so, if you 
start him out too high, you'll be 
needing an allowance by the time 
he’s sixteen. 


Two-Way Bargain 


The first day you give your child 
an allowance, get things straight 
as to what he takes care of, and 
what you take care of. A young 
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child can handle only one or two 
responsibilities. As he grows older 
he can take on more, and you in- 
crease the allowance accordingly. 
Part of it is for free spending; 
that’s clear. Over and above, some 
parents of older children intend 
that such things as bus fare, school 
supplies, lunch money, clothing ac- 
cessories, family gifts, church con- 
tributions, and like small needs be 
handled out of the allowance. Ex- 
plain your intentions to your child 
both at the beginning and each 
time you add to his responsibilities. 

If the boy overspends, point out 
his mistake. Be sympathetically 
understanding, but don’t be a cash 
register. On the other hand, 
money-gifts from outside sources 
are extras not to be considered 
part of an allowance. Neither 
should a child be cut one dollar 
because Grandma gave him two 
at Christmas. 


An allowance is thing, 
money for chores is another. Why 
pay your boy for cutting the 
lawn? It’s his lawn, isn’t it, be- 
cause it’s his home. Develop a 
family spirit: everybody helps be- 
cause it’s my home and my fam- 
ily. Mom doesn’t get paid for cook- 
ing, nor Dad for repairs. Why 
should the child? 

Don’t cut, stop, or throw out an 
allowance as a punishment. Don’t 
use it as a threat to pull up bad 
grades. Don’t take it to pay for 
broken windows. Your boy’s allow- 


ance was not a reward for good 
behavior. It should rarely be 
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stopped for bad. Penalties directly 
related to the misdeed are more 
effective than deprivation of an 
allowance. 


Having mentioned these general 
principles, we can turn our atten- 
tion for a moment to your boy. 
In the light of the above you can 
formulate the policy best fitted to 


. your own individual circumstances. 


You have given Roy an allow- 
ance of twenty-five cents a 
month. An eight-year old boy, be- 
ing physically clumsy, has acci- 
dents of various sorts. You have 
been deducting for broken dishes 
and so on. Consequently, Roy is 
usually left with about fifteen 
cents a month. 

One day the principal of his 
school called Roy for an_inter- 
view. Later in the day, when he 
returned to his office, he discov- 
ered a smudgy little envelope in 
his desk. In block letters was 
printed on it: THANK-YOU. In- 
side he found ten cents. He re- 
turned the ten cents to you, re- 
questing that you do not mention 
the matter to your son. The inci- 
dent has puzzled you. You won- 
der why. 

Dear Parent, why don’t you let 
Roy know that you love him? You 
do, very dearly; your letter 
showed that. But very strict dis- 
cipline makes a child wonder. 
Can you not temper justice with 
mercy? Must he feel that every- 
thing has a price . . . even love 


and understanding? Have you 
20 


perhaps stressed the money as- 
pect of an allowance to such an 
extent that he can make a return 
only in dollars and cents? 


I know that you will find the 


answer, 


MY husband is an alcoholic. He 
deserted one year ago. I have 
two girls, aged two and three. 
When they start asking questions, 
what shall I answer about their 
father? 


You have a big job ahead. No 
matter what you say to your chil- 
dren, if you feel bitterness, re- 
sentment or hatred towards your 
husband, they will catch that feel- 
ing and probably absorb it. 
Emotions, one must never forget, 
are caught, not taught. Only 
sanctity can enable you to accept 
your  husband’s unfaithfulness 
with loving forgiveness, but if you 
want emotionally healthy  chil- 
dren, you will have to forgive him 
without resentment. 


When you manage to accept 
his preference for alcohol over his 
love for you, then explain the 
situation frankly to your little 
girls. If you don’t answer their 
questions, somebody else will, and 
the explanation given may be 
even worse than the situation 
warrants. 


At first, why not suggest to 
your children that they pray for 
Daddy. At this stage, the only 
answer to their questions need be 
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that Daddy has gone away from 


‘home and they must ask God to 


take care of him. | 

As the children grow older, 
facts can be given when they can 
be accepted. Certainly, by the 
time the children are ten, they 
should know the truth minus any 
unpleasant and unnecessary de- 
tails. Otherwise, they will find it 
out from lips less gentle than 
yours, or they will imagine un- 
wholesome solutions. 

In any case, your problem is a 
serious one. May the Holy Spirit 
guide you into the best solutions. 


YOuR article on explaining 

menstruation to girls was 
very helpful. Could you give me 
some help in imparting whole- 
séme sex instruction to my young 
son. 


The various letters received 
stating that the column mentioned 
proved helpful were very encour- 
aging—encouraging because they 
indicate that parents are accept- 


ing their obligations in this re- 


spect. The Catholic philosophy is 
overwhelmingly in favor of par- 
ents themselves imparting sex in- 
struction. Priests, Brothers and 
Sisters fill in only when parents 
have not fulfilled their own obli- 
gation. To help parents feel more 
at ease in this respect is a plea- 
sure. The requested column con- 
cerning sex instruction for boys 
will appear in a future issue. In 
the meantime you may wish to 
order Father John A. O’Brien’s 
book “Sex Character Education,” 
published by Our Sunday Visitor, 
Huntington, Indiana. It is priced 
at $1.50. 


NEW BOOKS 


Stories from the Life of Jesus, 
April Oursler Armstrong, Garden 
City Books, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. $2.95. 

As skillfully as her father, April 
Oursler Armstrong writes “The 
Greatest Story Ever Told” for 
children. She wanted to show 
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children that the Bible sparkles 
interest, that “charm and drama 
are not the exclusive property of 
fairy-tale books or the television 
screen.” So she wrote thrilling 
tales: a man who walks on waves 
—then falls in; a fish who holds 
a golden coin in his mouth; a 
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twelve-year old boy who teaches 
his professors. Children from 
Grade Four on will find this book 
as fascinating as Aladdin’s lamp. 

Prose Poetry for Enjoy- 
ment, Appreciation, America, 
England, second edition, Singer 
Company, Syracuse 2, New York. 

Parents who want their chil- 


.dren to develop a taste for the 


best in literature will purchase 
this set of books—or at least one 
of the set—for home use. Every 
book contains a treasure store of 
delightful stories, plays, biograph- 
ies and poetry. Even if the con- 
tents were worthless, the set 
should be around the home; just 
to show youngsters the most beau- 
tiful in book binding and lay-outs. 
Every person in the home—moth- 
er, father, boys and girls—will find 
something attractive in every 
book. For Christmas presents, 
any one of these books would be 
ideal. 

The Christian Child Stories (set 
of four), Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 50 cents 
each. 

Tip-Top Tales, The Little Swiss 
Guard, Jesus Shows Me the Way, 
The Little Alphabet (each of 
which can be purchased separate- 
ly) fan out into one of the most 
enchanting, picturesque and col- 
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orful series yet to the 
market. The print is big, and the 
words simple. Best of all, each 
book cascades the pictures every 
child loves to see. 

I'll Cry Tomorrow, Lillian Roth, 
Popular Library,. 10 East 40th 
Street, New York 16. 25 cents. 

This thrilling autobiography of 
a Jewess and Paramount Star who 
developed into an alcoholic, mem- 
ber of the A.A. and a Catholic, is 
told in the racy, journalistic fash- 
ion so appealing to Americans. 
The relation of human degrada- 
tion and survival appeals to the 
deepest sympathies of the human 
heart. Terrible—but never vulgar— 
this pocket edition is recommend- 
ed to all Catholic parents. It 
should definitely be placed in the 
hands of alcoholics struggling 
against themselves and drink. A 
Catholic Digest Book Club selec- 
tion, I'll Cry Tomorrow won the 
Christopher Award in 1954. 

The Divine Romance, Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen, Popular Library, 
New York 16, 25 cents. 

Again Popular Library presents 
at an unbelievable price, one of 
Bishop Sheen’s best-selling publi- 
cations. This kind of book can 
swell the home library at little 
cost with much benefit to all in 
the family. 


Nature gives you the face you have at twenty; life models the 
face you have at thirty: but the face you have at fifty is the one 


you deserve.—Irish Digest. 
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Lorna Callahan 


Christmas 
In California 


Only one gift really matters 


ONLY a few more shopping days 
till Christmas! Avoid the rush. 
Do your Christmas shopping early! 

Obediently, newcomers to Cali- 
fornia try to get into the spirit of 
the season by preparing their lists. 
But looking at the waving palms 
that line the streets, the profusion 
of tropical plants, flowering hedges 
and poinsettias that grow like trees, 
they are apt to complain: “But ‘it 
doesn’t feel like Christmas. There’s 
no snow!” 

Nope, there’s no snow, unless 
you're one of the lucky ones who 
can afford to go up into the High 
Sierras for a bit of winter sporting. 
Instead of snow, we're liable to 
have high fog, which in any other 
state is spelled r-a-i-n. 

But we who have been here a 
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while know that it’s Christmas. 
Since Thanksgiving there has been 
a barrage of activity. Every vacant 
lot has been spread with sawdust 
to await the arrival of trees from 
up north. Spraying booths have 
been flung up to desecrate—I mean 
decorate—the trees. Lights have 
been strung and the tree sellers’ 
trailers moved in for temporary 
residence. 


The arrival of the first trees— 
usually expensive  silvertips—di- 
vides the masses. The forthright 
ones buy their trees immediately, 
plus extra branches for their man- 
tels and front doors. The rest of us 
wait until a few days before Christ- 
mas Eve in the hope that prices 
will come down (they never do) or 
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that some of the less perfect trees 
will be put up for quick sale. After 
all, one can always do a bit of 
grafting here and there or fill in 
the bare spots with oversize orna- 
ments. 


Last year we got fooled. Our 
youngest son got work at the lot 


- adjacent to our house and was 


paid off at the end of each day in 
trees. After trimming five separate 
trees the hard way (i.e., taking the 
ornaments and lights off the first 
tree and putting them on the 
second, etc.) we quit. We had pro- 
gressed in size from a dainty table 
model (which we all agreed was 
fine in view of the fact that it 


‘ hadn’t cost us anything) to one 


which might have vied with the 
one in front of the City Hall ex- 
cept that the top of ours looked 
like the tail of a French poodle. 
When our son showed up on the 
last day with a sprayed silvertip we 
said “No.” As far as trees were 
concerned, we'd had it. 


Lay-Away and Lay-Awake 


Our main shopping district has 
long since been decorated with 
arches of metallic fringe and myr- 
iads of colored lights. When the 
wind blows in from the ocean, the 
lights sway dangerously, and the 
fringe crackles and creaks ominous- 
ly like some wild thing. But we 
like the sound for it means Christ- 
mas, and we hear it at no other 
time. The lamp posts are trimmed 


with giant candy canes, Christmas 
bells and the inevitable Rudolph, 
the Red-nosed Reindeer. All of the 
store windows are filled with gifts, 
plus neat little placards: Use our 
lay-away. (After Christmas _ it’s 
lay-awake, worrying over all the 
money we spent on gifts, and 
shouldn't have.) 


The Christmas Crib 


Be that as it may, we get a big 
thrill out of Christmas presents. 
Even I, who knows what everyone 
is going to get, including myself. 
The children’s mysterious purchases 
lose their mystery in the way 
they’re wrapped. Snack trays have 
the look and feel of snack trays as 
they are tucked under the tree, 
even with a whole roll of Christ- 
mas paper around them. And a 
cream pitcher always manages to 
stick its spout out of its tissue pa- 
per prison. But one becomes adept 
in the role of “surprised-and- 
pleased-mother - opening - Christ- 
mas-gifts.” Actually, it’s not hard, 
because back of the gifts is love. 


My husband, of course, has his 
present to me properly gift-wrap- 
ped. It’s always a slip, size 42. 
Since 36 is more to my liking, you 
can see how many slip-ups he’s 
made in his slip-buying in nine- 
teen years. But, God love him, it’s 
the spirit that counts, even if I 
have to wrap the slips around me 
twice. I usually give him Old Spice 
After-Shave Lotion. It’s my favor- 
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ite and it does go so well on my 
best hankies. 


But our Christmas isn’t all ma- 
terialistic. There’s the spiritual, and 
far more important, side. And for 
this we really prepare. First, and 
even before the tree decorations 
are taken out, the Christmas crib 
is lifted from its box. The fireplace 
mantel is cleared and the manger 
is set up in this central spot. On 
stepping into our living room the 
first thing that meets the visitor's 
eye is the tableau of the birth of 
Christ. Even non-Catholics are 
drawn to it, and they ponder for 
that moment, at least, on the true 
significance of Christmas. Not that 
our manger scene is elaborate. Far 
from it. The stable is of the dime- 
store variety. Some of the wax 
lambs have melted a bit with the 
heat of many summers. The plas- 
ter camel has lost half of his face. 
And the Christ child’s crib has to 
be propped up with tissue paper 
since the back legs are broken. But 
it tells the story. This day Christ 
was born. This day Mary and Jo- 
seph knelt beside the Infant Sav- 
ior. Wise men, guided by the star, 
came bearing gifts. And shepherds 
left their flocks to adore. 

- Our own Christmas program has 
never varied. On the afternoon of 
Christmas Eve we all go to Con- 
fession. In the evening the grand- 
parents come, and during this fam- 
ily gathering the gifts are distrib- 
uted and opened. The atmosphere 
is filled with tissue and ribbon and 
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cards as each one opens his or her 
gifts. But there is no waiting until 
morning to see what Christmas 
presents have been received. And 
thus the material side of Christmas 
is taken care of and the way is 
cleared for Christmas Itself, which 
begins with Mass on Christmas 
morning and is climaxed with Holy 
Communion. 


Our boys will serve the Mass we 
attend, and we, their parents, will 
have an additional gift in the 
knowledge that they know first- 
hand what Christmas is all about. 


It doesn’t matter that there’s no 
snow. The feel of Christmas comes 
with knowing that Christmas is the 
birthday of Christ, and it comes 
complete with gifts. His gift to us 
is Himself. Our gift to Him is an 
appreciation of that gift and a rev- 
erent reception of It at the altar 
rail. In receiving Communion on 
Christmas morning we all become 
one in His sight, for Christmas is 
spiritual, not geographic. And 
basking in His good graces makes 
any clime sunny, be it Cucamonga, 
California, or Kokomo, Indiana. 


At this end we shall return from 
Mass and Communion on Christ- 
mas morning and duck under the 
palm tree in front of our house. 
Perhaps on your return you will 
be treading the fresh fall of 
crunchy snow that covers your re- 
cently shoveled path. But we both 
will have a happy and holy Christ- 
mas, for we will be carrying the 
Christ Child. 
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Sylvia Porter* 


In economics too .... 


It’s the Family 
that Counts 


"T HERE was the college gradu- 

ate who returned to his univer- 
sity and met his old psychology 
professor: 

“Tell me, doctor,” he asked, 
“are you still giving those same 
tough exams?” 

“Yes,” said the professor, “we're 
still asking the same questions.” 

“The same questions? Well — 
if you're still asking the same 
questions, term after term, then 

ur students must be getting 
straight A’s!” 

“Oh no—you see, the answers 

changing!” 
She anecdote with 
which Otis L. Wiese, editor and 
publisher of McCall’s Magazine, 
opened his talk to the 27th annual 
Boston Conference on Distribu- 
tion in Boston recently — and it 
seems to me that this _ = 

ectly pinpoints one o 

we challenges to all 
who are in the business of selling 
to the public today. 

That challenge is: to find the 
“answers” to the wants of us—the 


customers—and to recognize the 
basic truth that the answers are 
constantly changing. 

This may sound ridiculous sim- 
plication—but it is far, far from 
it. 

For it was less than a cen 
ago, as Wiese reminded the ex- 
perts at the conference, that eco- 
nomics theory didn’t even concern 
itself with people. “They were 
held to be simple-minded sheep, 
responding blindly to Say’s Law: 
that production generated income 
which in turn produced demand.” 

As recently as the ’30s, econo- 
mists were still implying that John 
and Mary Public were a pair of 
who lived without 
Serge by the economic laws 

ey wrote. 

Only now are some economists 
beginning to suspect that perhaps 
it is John and Mary who lay down 
the economic law. 

And that leads to the vital con- 
clusion that unless those in the 
business of selling to us know why 
we, the customers, act, they can’t 


*Reprinted from the Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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know how we'll act, which is 
scarcely a superficial point. 

What about “us” then? What 
are some of our wants? 

Wiese’s major message is that 
we in America today are living as 
“families” and marriage is an 
economic partnership as never be- 
fore. “No longer is Pop a smirk- 
ing jerk or dogmatic autocrat. No 
longer is Mom a martyred madon- 
na or nitwit fad follower.” The 
‘battle of the sexes, in short, has 
-been declared a draw. 

McCall’s__ recently surveyed 
more than 400 executives in ad- 
vertising — certainly one of the 
most sophisticated groups in the 
country. 

Contrary to current stereotypes 
of the great man in the “grey flan- 
nel suit,” 74 per cent say they 
share in the family dishwashing; 
53 per cent take time out to help 
the children with homework; more 
than a third are active in the PTA 
and report they have a flair for 
food preparation; half let their 
wives manage the budget—and so 
on. 

If this is an accurate reflection 
of the “family partnership” life 
in our land today—and I believe it 
is—then many of the fears of the 
economists about future markets 
in our country are utterly off-base. 


For instead of the demand for 
houses slackening, it'll go and 
up—and the demand will for 
bigger houses too, because mar- 
riages will occur at an earlier age 
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and people will have more babies. 

Instead of the demand for cars 
declining, it'll soar as family travel 
gains and the two-car family be- 
comes commonplace. 

Instead of the market for ap- 
pliances reaching saturation, it'll 
expand and zoom with each new 
improvement and invention. And 
there'll be a mounting demand for 
records, books, magazines, radios, 
TV, games, cameras — for every- 
thing that can increase the satis- 
faction of a family in America’s 
boom-time, leisure-time economy. 

The “partnership” aspect of 
American family life is one of the 
great economic as well as social 
developments of our times—and 
its impact on all markets is and 
will be profound. 

The businessmen who can 
translate this knowledge of our 
“wants” into practi products 
and appeals to us will find cus- 
tomers beyond their wildest 
hopes. 


+ 
Teen-Agers’ Need 


There are three things that 
modern teen-agers need most 
in regard to their behavior, 
states Father Louis E. Riedel 
of St. Francis Minor Seminary 
in Milwaukee: Recognition of 
their status as _ individuals, 
realization that they can make 
decisions by themselves, and 
instruction on how to get 
along as members of various 
groups. 
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“THE teacher's desk was loaded 

with presents from her fifth 
grade pupils. Diminutive Miss Betz 
was almost hidden behind the ar- 
ray of boxes and fancy wrappings. 
The children waited expectantly 
for her approval as she opened the 
packages one by one. 

First there was a huge bottle of 
‘toilet water wrapped in green and 
red cellophane. Miss Betz supposed 
she should feel as if all her ef- 
forts were worthwhile because of 
the size of this gift, and the multi- 
plicity of the loops on the compli- 
cated ribbon pom-pom. But some- 
how she could not forget that the 
girl giver of this package usually 
spent more time trying to ingrati- 
ate herself with material offerings 
than she did in carrying out class 
instructions. 

The second box contained a 
lavender comb and brush. It was 
usable. Miss Betz was annoyed 
with herself for remembering that 
the bearer of this gift once had 
expressed herself violently in art 
class about the color lavender. “It 
makes me sick to my stomach.” 
And it had been but a week since 
Miss Betz had found it necessary 
to clash with this strong-willed 
child. At least, she told herself, if 


Resolving 


to do your best 


“A 
for Christmas 


Alberta Schumacher 


the lavender color was the child’s 
way of punishing her, it was an 
unconscious intention. If the in- 
tention was impure, it was also in- 
deliberate. Fifth:grade minds do 
not plan things so effectively. 

Mid-way through the gaudy of- 
ferings, Miss Betz opened a flat 
parcel neatly wrapped in white 
tissue paper and tied with plain 
gold thread. It was a relief from 
the others. Inside was a notebook 
containing two weeks of assign- 
ments carefully copied in a child’s 
hand. 

The note with it said: “This is 
just my homework redone the way 
you want it. Sorry I was so sloppy 

‘before. For New Year's Day I am 
revolving to do the best I can the 
first try. . .” 

Even with the word “resolving” 
turned into “revolving” through 
misspelling, Miss Betz automati- 
cally marked a big red “A” on the 
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“gift.” Boredom slipped from her. 
She was filled again with the zest 
for teaching that had marked her 
first year beginning. Here was 
one child who had listened, really 
listened, to what she had told the 
class about doing the very best 
they could with each lesson, ac- 
cording to the talents God had 
given them. 


* 


It was a_ teacher’s desk at 
Christmas. Only Miss Betz was be- 
hind the desk. But I cannot help 
thinking what it would be like if 


God sat behind a big desk in 
heaven and went through our gifts 
to Him . . . if He sorted through 
the big, the fancy, and the spec- 
tacular, pushing them aside one 
by one with distaste. 

God might detect an impure 
motive here, a layer of selfishness 
there, until He turned in relief to 
some simple offering like a daily 
dusting of a house, or the washing 
of the dinner dishes, done for love 
of Him in the very best way some 
simple loving soul knew how, ac- 
cording to the talents He had be- 
stowed upon her. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 
by 


O. A. BATTISTA 


A man never realizes how expensive it is for a girl to get 
ready for a party until after he marries her. 


* * 


If you want to test the builder’s guarantee on a new house, 
you can always count on the support of the children. 
* 


A woman’s idea of bringing an emotional crisis to a head 
is to go out and buy the hat her husband said they couldn’t 


afford. 


* 


‘Before a man boasts that he’s the boss of the house he 
usually double checks to be sure his wife isn’t within the sound 


of his voice. 
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Interesting, inspiring reading... 


Your Parish Pamphlet 


GHOULD you see someone 

browsing around your parish 
pamphlet rack, chances are it 
won't be I — but you can be sure 
it is a kindred soul 


My type would feel much bet- 
ter about this habit of pilfering 
interesting information and inspir- 
ing bits of philosophy through the 
printed word if our pastors would 
install little signs reading “Brow- 
sers Welcome” on such racks. (I 
suppose a chair for the conveni- 
ence and complete comfort of the 
likes of us would be expecting a 
little too much.) Such signs would 
ease the conscience of those of us 
who are as magnetically drawn 
to a display of these facinating 
little booklets as the youngsters 
are to the drug store comic stand. 

It didn’t help my own con- 
science any to find a long lost 
prayer book in our parish rack. 
I'm a sensitive soul and I thought 
this a rather unsubtle way of ack- 
nowledging my use of the pam- 
phlet rack as a free reading lib- 
rary; however, I am grateful to 
the finder’ for returning the book. 


It might be well to explain that 
I do salve my conscience consider- 
ably by purchasing my share of 
these booklets — far more than 
my share according to statistics 
given by Eugene P. Willging in 
his article entitled “The Apostolate 
of the Printed Word: Part I.” 

The figures as given by Mr. 
Willging are not, too bright — out 
of 13,000,000 Catholic pamphlet 
titles sold each year, each Ameri- 
can Catholic would receive less 
than one-half copy if apportioned 
equally. Now, we all know that 
no one actually purchases one-half 
copy and we also know that some 
of us buy quite a few within a 
year’s time, and so it adds up to 
the sad fact that many Catholics 
are ignoring these helpful little 
spiritual aids completely. 

Few persons will admit that 
they do not like to read, but many 
claim — often almost boast — that 
they have no time to read. (Have 
you noticed how many of these 
very busy people have somehow 
found several hours a day in which 
to view television programs?) But 
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Rack 


Kathryn Gade 


is there anyone so pressed for time 
that he cannot occasionally scan 
one of these leaflets — on a bus, 
for instance, or while waiting for 
an appointment? 


The scope of the information 
offered through these racks is tre- 
mendous. What, for example, do 
you know of the P.O.A.U., an or- 
ganization which affects your life 
as a Catholic directly and ad- 
versely? Who is Blanshard? Ox- 
nam? The answers can be found 
in a booklet entitled Who’s Who 
in the P.O.A.U.? published by Our 
Sunday Visitor Press. I obtained it 
through our pamphlet rack. 


Do you consider yourself an in- 
tellectual? Then, no doubt,. as 
a Catholic you have read and can 
discuss intelligently the encyclicals. 
You've always meant to read them, 
but just haven’t got around to ob- 
taining copies of them? Our rack 
usually offers several timely ones. 
Perhaps yours does, too. 


Aren’t there times when you'd 
give anything to have, in print, a 
clear refutation of a Protestant 
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friend’s misconception of a Catho- 
lic doctrine. There are many of 
these little books which contain 
such explanations. 


Are you a lover of the Madon- 
na? If so, I hope your parish rack 
offers The Madonna In Art, a 
beautiful little collection of illustra- 
tions of famous masterpieces de- 
picting the Virgin and Child, with 
a foreword by Father Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J. Barton-Cotton, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. prints this one. 


I wish I could give every mar- 
ried person a copy of An Examina- 
tion of Conscience for Married 
Couples by Edwin C. Haungs, 
S.J., published by The Queen’s 
Work. If you consider yourself a 
model husband or wife, look for 
this booklet. 


The Queen’s Work press solves 
many problems for the younger 
generation. “Going steady,” court- 
ship, and marriage are a few of 
the topics discussed in pamphlet 
form which contribute to the peace 
of mind and soul of the young. 


There are numerous booklets 
explaining the position of the 
Church on such topics as _totali- 
tarianism, racism, and commun- 
ism. 

Do take advantage of this 
pleasurable and profitable service 
offered by your pastor — if only 
to join us in browsing. You are 
sure to find something educational 
or inspirational that particularly 
appeals to you. 
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Burke Harrington* 


No apology needed for action 
taken to fight what is wrong and 
immoral; trashy magazines 


T a time when circulations of 
many of our leading—and re- 
putable—magazines have been go- 
ing down, down, down, another 
type of magazine—decidedly not 
reputable—has been enjoying sky- 
rocketing circulations, and in a 
comparatively short period, too. 
Why? Simply because the public 
apparently wants what the dis- 
reputable magazines offer. 
* The magazines we are talking 
about are the dirt purveyors. The 
most successful of the lot is Confi- 
dential and others in a kindred vein 
are Hush-Hush, Uncensored, Sup- 
pressed, Lowdown, Rave and 
Whisper. Altogether, there are 
thirteen or more such magazines 


now cluttering up newsstand 
counters everywhere. 
It's a cockeyed situation. The 


Reader's Digest has a circulation 


of some ten million, and its news- 
stand sales per issue are about two 
million. Ladies’ Home Journal, an- 
other “biggie,” reaches over 1,043, 
000 people from stand sales alone. 
TV Guide has attained 2,400,000 
newsstand sales. Yet the relative 
newcomer, Confidential, selling for 
a quarter and published every 
other month, has sold over 3,700, 
000 copies of one issue alone from 
the newsstands! 

The public’s keyhole instincts— 
love of scandals and juicy gossip 
about celebrities—have caused this 


*Reprinted from “Information” magazine, 401 West 59th Street, New York 19, New York. 
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for your family .. . relatives. . . sp 


THIS CHRISTMAS 

delight them with their 

own gift copies of the 

newer, bigger and better 
Family Digest. In a matter 
of minutes many of your 
Christmas gift problems 
are solved. And every month 
next year these new gift 
subscribers will thank you 


for your thoughtfulness! 
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Now in its newly enlarged format, you find 64 
pages filled with a fascinating variety of special 
articles, short stories and popular monthly col- 
umns. No wonder so many thousands of fami- 
lies enjoy The Family Digest each month for 
entertainment, child guidance, education, relaxa- 
tion and inspiration—genuine reading pleasure 
for every member of the family. 


Take advantage of the special holiday subscrip- 
tion rate to share this enjoyment with your 
family, relatives and special friends. They’ll 
continue to enjoy these personal gifts every 
month in 1956! 


UNUSUAL GIFT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


A beautiful booklet containing The Three Masses 
for Christmas will announce each of your gift 
subscriptions. Your name will be inscribed on 
one of the full-color covers. Each announcement 
booklet will arrive before Christmas, followed 
immediately by the first gift copy .. . the 
January, 1956 issue! 


Mail this order form NOW! 


I'll bring this welcome Christmas gift every month 
in 1956 to each person you list on the order form 
at right. Twelve times next year The Family 
Digest will remind them of your wise and apprec- 
dated gift! 


| Christmas lasts months! 
| es when you give wanted gifts of 
2 
\ 
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HE 
™= Kamily Digest 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
Please send one-year Gift Subscriptions as my gift to: 


ADDRESS NEW 
NAME 
O 
ADDRESS NEW 
RENEWAL 
ADDRESS NEW 
; RENEWAL 
NEW 
RENEWAL 
PLEASE PRINT LEGIBLY 
NAME 
NEW 
CITY Zone State oO 
RENEWAL 
PLEASE PRINT LEGIBLY 
ADDRESS 
Enter my own [] New’ Renewal Subscription 
I enclose $................ in payment for these ........... subscriptions 
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You SAVE here! 


when you order in 


groups of TWO 


for five dollars 


THIS YEAR be an armchair shopper. In the 
comfort of your home order a year’s enjoyment - 
for every relative or special friend you list on > 
the order blank. TWO gift subscriptions for only — 
$5.00! A check for $10 means FOUR persons or 
families will be happier through 1956 with the 
Family Digest, because of you. Of course your 
own new or renewal subscription may be counted 
with these! 


ACT NOW! Just fill in the order blank on the 
other side. Mail it with your full payment now 
before the holiday rush is upon all of us. 


HOLIDAY SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


TWO One-Year Gift Subscriptions for $5.00 
Single subscription - $3.00 


TWO One-Year Gift Subscriptions for $6.00 y 
Single subscription—$3.50 “page 


Promote truly worthwhile reading enjoyment 
for the entire family through the 

generous variely of wholesome, entertaining 
features, stories and regular monthly 
departments of The Family Digest. 


oN 
CN 
Help keep Him in CHRISTmas! 
‘ 


newest publishing boom. It may 
be hard to explain, but the fact re- 
mains that the circulations of such 
magazines are not on the down 
grade. There’s no point in our try- 
ing to ignore it. It’s a trend. 


When something shocking and 
unpleasant like this occurs there’s 
small solace in reassuring ourselves 
that it will soon blow over and 
after all it’s not that important. 
It might be well to look into this 
growing trend in publications. It 
certainly indicates an unhealthy 
situation because it is nothing short 
of keyhole peeping. 


Slick-haired Robert Harrison, 
publisher of Confidential, whose 
publishing past includes such mag- 
azines as Wink, Titter and Flirt, 
claims that 75 to 85% of his read- 
ers are women. Though there is no 
survey to back this claim, most 
editors, it should be pointed out, 
are pretty accurate in estimating 
their publications’ readership. 


Edythe Farrell, veteran for over 
twenty years, now editing Sup- 
pressed, figures that her readers 
are 90% women! 


These exposé magazines use the 
old front-cover deceptions of teas- 
ing, sensational promises of “Inside 
information within.” Their covers 
are caparisoned in bright reds, yel- 
low, black and white. As one 
cynical critic said: “Red is for the 
danger to readers’ minds; yellow is 
for their type of journalism; and 
black and blue are for what their 
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publishers should be after the peo- 
ple get to them.” 

Story quality of the exposés is 
usually the same. In free-wheeling 
style they take a single sordid fact, 
garnish it with the parsley of sus- 
pense, and season it with plenty of 
dirt and innuendoes. And they are 
usually concerned with such topics 
as celebrities’ prison records, inter- 
racial amours, extra-marital affairs, 
and vicious perversions. Now and 
then a few articles discuss various 
frauds and con games, but the 
overall picture is still that of smear 
and gutter-wallowing. One maga- 
zine even campaigns loudly against 
pornography while its advertising 
pages tell readers where they can 
obtain such smut. 

Can such magazines be stopped? 
How can they get away with it? 
What about libel Jaws? Can people 
protect themselves from these pro- 
fessional smellers? 

It’s quite hard. They prey on 
celebrities mostly. After all, the 
pecadilloes of those who lack news 
value make for little profits sales- 
wise. But many celebrities have 
held off from suing, fearing the 
extra free publicity that would de- 
velop might help the magazines 
and hurt themselves in the process. 

However, a few have slapped 
libel suits on the peep-sheets. Rave 
has retracted for Humphrey Bogart 
and the James Masons, but both 
cases required lawsuits. Confiden- 
tial now has five libel suits pend- 
ing. There is a possibility that these 
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magazines will be run out of busi- 
ness, either by the courts or by 
people refusing to buy. The latter 
seems less probably, but even in 
court cases the idea seems to be, 
“Even if you lick a skunk in a 
fight, you'll still come away smell- 


Garbage 

Is there anything wrong with 
those who read this garbage? The 
answer seems simple: they are 
mentally immature. They obtain a 
sort of substitutive or vicarious 
pleasureableness by participating 
in acts through another's recount- 
ing of them. 

Cheap reading like this deadens 
the finer faculties. It throws the 
whole focus not on man’s rational- 
ity but on his animality. 

For a long time there has been 
a growing appetite created for gos- 
sip and so-called inside informa- 
tion. This has been whipped up 
by gossip columns in our news- 
papers and by popular broadcast- 
ers. The appetite having been 
created, the exposé magazines are 
now cashing in for their ‘share of 
the kill. Right now this is very 
profitable. 

“But,” one might say, “I would- 
n't dignify it by talking about it.” 
Still the fact remains that the situ- 
ation won't be corrected simply by 
ignoring it. The problem does exist. 
And it’s growing! 

The editor of The Pilot, Boston 
Catholic newspaper, says: “From 
month to month the newsstand 


situation varies very little—the titles 
are different but the emphasis is 
the same. In brightest possible 
colors and the most blatant head- 
lines some sordid aspect or other of 
celebrity life is offered for sale. 
Tucked in the midst of decent 
magazines this wickedness makes 
its play for the young and curious.” 


The editor believes that through 
the local dealer, the customer is 
the master of the situation. He ex- 
plains: 

“Unless these items are selling, 
the magazine men are out of busi- 
ness. The sexy headline and the 
allegedly revealing story are sup- 
posed to catch the eye of the curi- 
ous and, unfortunately, the young. 
. . . Actually it’s a kind of hoax 
since the revelations are scarcely 
ever of consequence and the texts 
never seem to live up to the head- 
line. 

“All of this is business, and in 
business the customer is always 
right. You can change the flavor 
of the local newsstand yourself 
without censorship or pressure. All 
you have to do is register your feel- 
ings in a modest and forceful way 
and regulate the distribution of 
your money in favor of decency.” 

It does little good to ignore the 
growth of these cheap and trashy 
magazines. It does little good to 
rant and rave and say, “Something 
ought to be done about them”— 
and then do nothing. 

It is quite evident that many 
people aren’t reading as much as 
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they used to. TV’s growth has a 
good deal to do with that. — 


It is also now becoming evident 
that what reading is being done is 
not improving. The growth of a 


magazine like Confidential is 
ample proof. Well, what can we 
do about all this? 

Won't Disappear 


Before we answer that one, let’s 
see first what can’t be done. 


You can’t rid newsstands of a 
growing cancer by burying your 
head in the sand. The flood of filth 
and slander won’t go away. You 
can’t say a little prayer and expect 
to wake up next morning to find 
that God has sent a legion of 
angels to destroy the presses that 
print such trash. 


You can’t expect newsdealers to 
voluntarily remove these magazines 
as they bring in a good margin of 
profit. Many dealers admit that 
their sales compensate for the sales 
drop of the better magazines. Fur- 
thermore, the fault is not always 
the dealer’s. He gets his “package” 
from the distributor and through 
“tie-in” deals is often compelled to 
accept a certain number of these 
cheap magazines in order to get 


the good ones. 


Now here’s what can be done. 
You can work with your church 
and civic groups to legally pressure 
printed filth off the newsstands. 
This is your constitutional right 
and your duty under God. You 
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needn’t apologize for such action — 
to fight what you know to be 
wrong and immoral. 

Take a look at what’s being of- 
fered at your neighborhood news- 
stands and drug stores. See what 
your children are reading. Guide 
them in forming good reading 
habits by making available the best 
in literature and periodicals. 

There’s no valid excuse today for 
trashy reading. There are plenty of 
good Catholic and secular maga- 
zines around. 

In a recent survey of reading 
habits of the senior class in a Cath- 
olic boys’ high school in Cincinnati, 
results ranged in this order: Life 
got 60% of the boys’ readership, 
Time 31%, The Saturday Evening 
Post 26%, The Reader's Digest 
22%, Collier's 20%, Look 18%, 
Sports 18%, Popular Mechanics 
14%, Popular Science 9%, Outdoor 
Life 8%, Newsweek 7% and The 
National Geographic 5%. 


Among the Catholic magazines, 
America was first, but only with a 
tiny 4%. The Catholic Digest had 
only 3%. Few Catholic magazines 
were mentioned. It’s significant 
that the magazines read are usually 
the ones parents subscribe to or 
bring home. In the light of these 
findings about Catholic boys’ read- 
ing habits, one rightfully questions 
what difference, if any, exists be- 
tween theirs and the other boys 
and girls on the block. 

If you happen to be one of those 
who turned thumbs down on the 
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Catholic press, this might be a 
good time to re-evaluate it. 


Look at the display of Catholic 
magazines on your church rack 
and in Catholic bookstores. Notice 
the wide variety and the improved 
contents and formats. They are up 
to date, much more than they were 
years ago. So why not look them 
over again? 


Between the unfavorable public- 


ity that Confidential has received 
together with mounting libel suits 
we might expect to see some 
change of pace in the publication. 
In their September issue they carry 
a crusading article concerning 
Davy Crockett coonskin caps. The 
suggestion is that unsterilized ani- 
mal hairs, coupled with dangerous 
chemical dyes, may result in scalp 
infections and rashes. Think of 
that! 


THORNDYKE 
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“About yesterday ---the others who asked 
to leave the room came back afterwards!” 
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Ann Blyth hoping for special present 


Christmas at McNulty’s 


Eileen M. Egan 


ANN Blyth is hoping for a very 

special Christmas present this 
December 25th. She and her hus- 
band, Dr. Jim McNulty are going 
to become parents again, and the 
doctor says there’s a good chance it 
will happen on the 25th. Ann won't 
mind a slight variation in the date 
one way or another, because she 
and Dr. Jim are hoping for a large 
family, regardless of the dates the 
babies choose to arrive on. 

It has been remarked more than 
once that Ann Blyth is a paradox 
in Hollywood. When she gives an 
interview, she speaks with epthu- 
siasm of her trip to Ireland where 
she met all her mother’s people in 
Dublin, and without being too 
demonstrative, she also gets across 
her very real devotion to the Bless- 
ed Mother. There is a grotto in the 
garden of her home in West Los 
Angeles where Mary is enshrined, 
and she and her husband pray 
there frequently. 

Ann’s Catholicism has weathered 
the glamor of a stage and movie 
career so well, that few of her con- 
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temporaries would class her with 
the average, run-of-the-mill career 
girl who made stardom the hard 
way. She sacrificed none of her 
ideals en route to top billing and 
thousand dollar salary checks, and 
the studio respected her wishes 
with regard to stories she would 
appear in, and advertising that had 
to be kept within the bounds of 
good taste. 


Held Fast To Ideal 


Ann appeared on the. stage when 
she was only 13, as one of the prin- 
cipals in the cast of “Watch on the 
Rhine,” a successful Broadway play 
about a German family in wartime. 
After she was signed to a Holly- 
wood contract, they discovered 
she'd been with the San Carlo 
Opera Company as well, so she was 
given an opportunity to sing in sev- 
eral films, including Sigmund 
Romberg’s “Rose Marie,” in which 
she appeared with Fernando 
Lamas and Howard Keel. 


When Ann reached the age of 
18, Hollywood did its best to marry 
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cher off or, at least, to report her 
engaged to every boy she dated. It 
is so customary in filmland to be 
“in love” purely for publicity pur- 
poses, that several movie people 
were chagrined when Ann refused 
to be rushed into matrimony or to 
appear in public (or anywhere 
else) with a divorced escort. 


Ann was holding fast to her 
ideal. She wanted a man with 
whom she would have much in 
common. So that meant he would 
preferably be Irish and Catholic. 
She didn’t know that fate was tak- 
ing a hand when she was invited to 
a party one evening at Dennis 
Day’s home. Of course, Dennis is 
the lad with the golden voice who 
used to sing on the Jack Benny 
radio show and who married a non- 
professional named Peggy Alm- 
quist. He was the father of four 
bouncing children, and was in the 
habit of praising the happy state 
of marriage, whenever his brother 
was in earshot. 

Who should Dennis’ brother turn 
out to be but Dr. Jim McNulty? Of 
course, Day is a stage name that 
Dennis assumed for career pur- 
poses. Dr. Jim was a very busy 
man, with a large practice as one 
of the best obstetricians in Los 
Angeles. He felt that he wasn’t 
ready for marriage—until he met 
Ann. But then his courage failed 
him. After all, she was one of those 
“movie stars.” She’d probably want 
to be taken to night clubs that he 
couldn’t afford, and she'd talk his 


ear off about her glamorous lead- 


ing men. 


“Why don’t you ask the girl, 
Jim?” demanded his mother, who 
knew he had a secret passion for 
the smiling Irish girl with the sense 
of humor and the golden voice. 
“Sure, there’s no harm in asking!” 

Jim didn’t have to ask more than 
once. He discovered Ann had been 
hoping and keeping her fingers 
crossed, waiting for the telephone 
to ring, like any love-struck girl 
who hopes the feeling is mutual. 
He found she wasn’t a bit of a 
“movie star” at all when she was 
away from the cameras. She intro- 
duced him to her Uncle Pat and 
Aunt Ciss from Ireland, who had 
taken care of her since her mother 
died several years before. She 
went to Mass with him on Sundays, 
and attended meetings for the pro- 
motion of Father Peyton’s Rosary 
Crusade. 

They were married at a nuptial 
Mass with the press in attendance, 
and all their close friends to wish 
them well. The press was very re- 
spectful in its treatment of Ann 
Blyth’s marriage, which isn’t al- 
ways the case with writeups of 
these matters. A newspaperman is 
cynical about a Hollywood wed- 
ding, and is sometimes flip in his 
account of the proceedings. But no 
one doubted that this marriage was 
intended to be “for keeps.” 

In due time, little Timothy Pat- 
rick arrived, and Ann was planning 
almost in the next breath for a 
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little brother or sister. That’s where 
the McNulty’s Christmas present 
comes in. Ann says she wants as 
many children “as the Lord in His 
goodness sees fit to send,” so the 
big house in West Los Angeles will 
probably be a happy, noisy one be- 
fore very long. 

Ann has no complexes about her 
work. She thinks you can be a 
movie star or a singer or actor, and 
that it need not interfere with your 
leading a good life. So she has no 
wish to prevent her children from 
following in her footsteps. Most 
professionals deliberately frustrate 


Almost A Stranger 


any latent talent in their offspring 
“so they won't have to go through 
what I did in this business.” But 
not so Ann Blyth. She has broken 
the Hollywood jinx. And that is 
one reason she and Dr. Jim have 
put a shrine to the Blessed Mother 
in the garden. They are both aware 
that you cannot go it alone, in 
Hollywood or anywhere else, and 
that the happiness they have 
earned up to now, has come 
through their cooperation with God 
and Mary in the divine plan for 
every human being who _ loves 
Them. 


Father Jude Senieur, O.F.M. Cap., director of the Capuchin 


Brothers Training Center at Cumberland, Md., says many Catholic 
homes know little of the real influence of Christ. “Family prayer 
and family reception of the Sacraments are relatively rare, and 
mothers have become dependent upon the Sisters to teach the 
children about Jesus and Mary. 


“When the average boy of today steps inside the monastery 
door straight from the world, he is an almost perfect stranger. 
And work—well, he may have sold papers or peanuts at a ball 
game, but any degree of skill with a hammer or hoe is almost 
story-book stuff. 


“As for routine and discipline, the response generally is: ‘You 
mean we do the same thing every day?’” +o 


American youth has the. qualities needed for a religious voca- 
tion, but these must be “channeled towards Christ.” 
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OvR dinner guest was Professor 

Ralph W. Handers, a_ well- 
traveled botanist who has spent 
some time in the Middle Amer- 
icas. When dessert was served— 
a mouth-watering banana split, I 
commented: “I often wish I could 
grow a banana tree in our back- 
yard.” 

Dr. Handers chuckled. “Did 
you know,” he asked, “that there 
is no such thing as a banana tree?” 

“Do you mean to tell me” I 
countered, “that bananas do not 
grow on trees?” 

“I do,” replied our guest. “The 
banana is a most unusual fruit. 
The plant on which it grows is the 
largest plant in the world without 
a woody stem above ground. In 
fact, the banana plant doesn’t 
have any taproot or woody roots 
underground. 

“How interesting!” I comment- 
ed. “Do tell us more about this 
upside-down fruit from the gard- 
ens of Middle America.” 

“Well,” continued Dr. Handers, 
“I am frequently amused when I 
hear Americans talk about how 
wonderful it would be to pick and 
eat a luscious ‘tree ripened’ gol- 
den banana on the spot. If such 
persons hope to enjoy such an 
imaginary treat on a trip to tropi- 
cal banana plantations they are 
indeed in for a disappointment. 
Why not even the natives who 
help to cultivate and farm banan- 
as would think of eating this fruit 
directly from the growing plant. 

“Bananas, whether for local 


Why Have 


consumption in Middle America 
or for distribution in the remote 
parts of the world, are invariably 
plucked while green. There are 
several good reasons for doing 
this. Firstly, if the fruit is allow- 
ed to ripen on the plant, it loses 
its flavor and aroma rapidly. Its 
germ-proof sanitary covering 
splits, exposing the tasty fruit be- 
neath it to insects of all kinds. At 
the same time, the pulp dehy- 
drates and becomes almost unpal- 
atable. In commercial practice,’ 
bananas harvested green 
enough to withstand journeys of 
from one to three weeks before 
turning into an edible yellow 
shade. 


Ever since Dr. Handers intro- 
duced me to the foregoing facts 
about bananas, I have been col- 
lecting data about them for this 
article. 

Surprisingly enough, even 
the” bulk of the world’s 
tremendous banana output is 
grown on banana plantations in 


the Middle Americas, the fruit got 
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Some Bananas 


O. A. 


its original start amid the humid 
lowlands of India. Somehow it 
migrated to Africa where it be- 
came recognized as a delicate 
food. In the fifteenth century 
Portuguese explorers took to the 
golden yellow fruit in a big way. 
They transplanted banana plants 
in the Canary Islands. 

A little later Spanish missionary 
priests introduced the fruit in the 
New World following Columbus’ 
historic and momentous discovery. 
For them, especially in tropical 
and semi-tropical climates, banana 
— growing nearby were a re- 
iable source for a wholesome sup- 
ply of food. 

Historically, the credit for: in- 
troducing this food-fruit to the 
New World goes to Friar Tomas 
de Berlanga, a Spanish priest who 
came to the island of Santo Do- 
mingo in 1516. 

The word “banana” is the Afri- 
can name for the fruit. Actually 
the botanical names for the most 


‘Flecked with brown and 
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Today 


BATTISTA 


important commercial species of 
bananas are Musa_ sapientum, 
which means “Fruit of the Wise 
Men,” and Musa _paradisiaca, 
“Fruit of Paradise.” The former 
name is based on an ancient le- 
gend that the wise men of India 
reposed in the shade of the ban- 
ana tree and refreshed themselves 
with the palatable fruit brought in 
from the West Indies. Reference 
to the banana as the “Fruit of 
Paradise” originates with the le- 
gend that the banana plant flour- 
ished in the Garden of Eden. 
Centuries passed even after the 
introduction of the banana to the 
New World, before the populari 
of the fruit became vedibattte 
For example, as late as 1876, a 
small inferior banana was sold, in- 
dividually wrapped in tinfoil, as a 
souvenir to thousands of persons 
attending the Gen- 
tennial. Actually, it was not until 
the turn of our present century 
that this fruit was graduated from 


some have a golden hue’ 
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the status of a tropical luxury to 
a delicacy for almost every dinner- 
table. 


' Banana plants are planted in 
the Middle Americas very much 
like potatoes are in Maine or Ida- 
ho. The seed of the edible varie- 
ties are sterile. For this reason 
chunks of rootstock, called rhiz- 
omes, are planted usually in tropi- 
cal forest land where climate is 
most favorable for the cultivation 
of an abundant crop. 


Each rhizome must have at 
least one “eye” similar to a pota- 
to’s. A single rhizome may weigh 
as much as 10 pounds, and is 
placed eye-downward in a hole 
about one foot and a half deep. 


Soon large buds grow from the 
eyes in the rhizome, and from 
these buds tightly rolled and 
sharply pointed leaves spring up- 
ward. These appear above ground 
about four weeks after planting. 
Eventually a very compact mass 
of overlapping leaf-sheaths appear 
in the form of a “tree” trunk, but 
gradually these sheaths spread out 
into bright green leaves from eight 
to twelve feet long with a breadth 
of two feet or more. Each plant 
may have from ten to twenty of 
these graceful but giant sheaths 
hanging in the manner of the 
leaves of the palm tree. 


These leaves adapt themselves 
in interesting fashion to sunshine 
and shade. When the sun’s rays 
are directly overhead and become 
too intense, the blade collapses 


and the under-surfaces containing 
the pores contract. This protects 
the plant against too great evap- 
oration of the sap. In wet and 
moderately cool weather, on the 
other hand, the edges of the blade 
curve upward, permitting increas- 
ed evaporation so necessary for 
rapid growth. 


During the seventh or eighth 
month after planting, the young 
bananas become visible. At first 
they appear in a tiny cluster point- 
ing downward on the stem that 
bears them. A few days later, 
however, the bananas turn up- 
ward and continue to grow this 
way, literally upside down, for 


- the next three months after which 


they are harvested. It usually 
takes a period of about one year 
for a chunk of rootstock or rhiz- 
ome to grow up into a banana 
plant and bear fruit for export. - 
During this time a banana plant 
may grow as tall as thirty feet, 
and the diameter of its trunk may 
vary from nine to sixteen inches. 

Surprisingly enough, each plant 
at maturity produces a_ single 
bunch of bananas. A bunch of 
bananas is made up of so-called 
“hands,” each hand containing 
usually about sixteen “fingers.” 
For commercial use a bunch of 
bananas usually must have more 
than six hands, preferably nine 
hands. The average weight of a 
nine-hand bunch ranges from fifty 
to sixty-five pounds. 


When harvesting time arrives 
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on a_ banana plantation split- 
timing is essential, and weather 
forecasts are followed as closely 
by banana growers as by aviators. 
A banana harvest cannot be 
stored, and once the green bunch- 
es are cut they must move along 
on a rigid schedule to the world 


markets. 


Cutting crews are made up of 
three men, usually, the “cutter,” 
the “backer” and the “mule man.” 
A strong-armed backer supports 
the weight of a banana bunch as 
the cutter uses a machete to cut 
it from the giant plant. The 
bunches are carefully loaded on 
the backs of mules, and the mule 
men drive them to central receiv- 
ing stations. Here the harvest is 
transferred to tramcars or trains 
which head promptly for banana- 
loading ports. 


At the docks, each bunch must 
once again be handled to avoid 
bruising for bananas are not wrap- 
ped or crated during shipment. 
On board ship they are placed 
gently into refrigerated hatches, 
the average load being about 60, 
000 bunches. Ships speed market- 
wards within twelve hours after 
loading begins, refrigerating their 
valuable cargo with cold air in 
summer and warm air in winter 
so as to keep the temperature in 
the hatches always between 53 
and 55 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Unloading of a banana ship be- 
gins within minutes after docking. 
Human handling of the bunches 
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has long since been replaced by 
automatic pocket elevators and 
horizontal conveyor belts, but ex- 
perts still inspect the fruit before 
it is dispatched to its widespread 
inland markets. 


Custom built freight cars, as 
many as 90 to a single train, speed 
out of port cities to bring sup- 
plies of the golden upside down 
fruit to banana wholesalers. If 
timing and refrigeration have been 
correct, the wholesaler picks up 
his consignment in the still-green 
state and rushes it to Boor rip- 
ening rooms. Before these hands 
are hung from ceiling supports at 
the corner grocer’s or cut up into 
hands for the giant supermarkets, 
they must ripen for three to ten 
days in the wholesalers ripening 
rooms — darkened chambers in 
which temperature, humidity and 
ventilation are regulated so as to 
bring the best flavor out of the 
fruit. 

Bananas should not be kept in 
refrigerators unless they are fully 
ripened because the lower temper- 
ature in a refrigerator will ruin the 
flavor of a ripening banana. This 
fruit is fully ripe and best for eat- 
ing as soon as the sanitary golden 
peel is flecked with brown and 
the pulp is mellow. 


Properly ripened bananas are 
readily digestible, and they con- 
tain a high percentage of fruit 
sugars. They supply quickly 
available food energy, and nee 
little chewing. Because they are 
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an alkaline food, bananas are an 
aid in greening and in correct- 
ing aci 
as you have a 
banana a have wondered 
ther the that some- 
tions cling to the pulp are edible. 
If so, you may rest more easily, 
for they may be eaten as they 
consist of practically the same 
constituents as the pulp itself. 
Frequently, bananas will dis- 
color soon after being sliced for 
use. This discoloration can be 
prevented by dipping the slices in 
any of the citrus fruit juices or in 
pineapple juice, or by merely 


FRESH 
CANDY 


sprinkling some of these juices 
over them. 

Yes, we have bananas today in 
almost every section of the United 
States. This golden upside-down 


‘fruit reaches our dinner tables 


from far off lands after a most un- 
usual series of handlings. The 
next time you peel one be sure the 
skin in speckled to get the most 
enjoyment out of it, and the two 
most important things to remem- 
ber about them is never store 
them while green in the refriger- 
ator, and don’t make the mistake 
of thinking that bananas grow on 
trees. 
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“Swell job! Jelly bean breaks at ten an’ four!” 
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W oman’s 


Way 


E men at our house look at 

the small altars in each room 
and say with careful politeness: “I 
guess it’s a woman’s way.” One 
bigger altar would be plenty for 
them. But it is a woman’s way to 
make much of the small things in 
life. 

Small things . . . small stitches, 
small compliments, small altars, 
small people . . . the little things of 
life well-tended make up our way 
to heaven. Like the small tree .. . 


Christmas Tree. Exchange 


There it was in the window of 
the ramshackle old house that 
shielded the young Bentleys and 
their seven offspring from the ele- 
ments. It was such a small tree it 
looked like a toy from the road 
which passes only thirty or so feet 
from the front of the Bentley house 
on Route 4. 

Sometimes little faces could be 
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seen pressed against the window — 
around the tree. “It looks as ‘iif it 
might dry up before Christmas and 
just disappear,” the man of the 
house remarked sadly as he slowed 
speed to stare. 

A mile and a quarter down the 
road an enormous tree filled a 
whole big picture window. We 
thought it kind of sad, for the tree 
belonged to a Mrs. Forbes whose 
children and grandchildren live 
back in Arizona where the Forbes- 
es came from originally. Mr. 
Forbes’ work brought him: here. 
He commutes back and forth to 
the farm. 

“She pretends,” we informed the 
man of the house. “She hangs the 
cards and letters from her children 
on the big tree and pretends it is 
the way it used to be.” 

Two days later we were going 
to town for supplies. We blinked 
our eyes and stared at the Bentley 
window. “Has that tree grown or 
am I seeing things?” the driver 
asked. We assured him that we saw 
it, too. The whole Bentley window 
was full of mammoth tree where 
the small one had stood. Not one 


Little things of 
life well-tended 


Cecilia Wade 
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child face was in sight because of 
all the evergreen camouflage. 

We suspected what had hap- 
pened when we got to the Forbes 
place and saw a small tree where 
her big one had been. “She ex- 
changed with them on account of 
the children,” we said happily. 
“There is no other explanation.” 

But the best was yet to come. 
The whole party line soon knew 
that the Bentley ten-year-old girl 
rang the Forbes two longs and one 
short. When Mrs. Forbes answered 
the phone the girl said something 
like this: “Our one granny is in 
heaven and our other granny isn’t 
well enough to make the trip this 
Christmas, so we are all out of 
grannies for Christmas dinner. . . 


unless you will come... 

“, . . all out of grannies for 
Christmas dinner.” Maybe it 
sounded a little cannibalistic, but 
everyone got the meaning right. 
My, the happiness that is coming 
from one little old Christmas tree 
exchange! 

And there are more spirit-lifting 
things going on in the neighbor- 
hood... 


A woman who just had her place 
wired for electricity last summer 
went all-out with Christmas lights 
for bushes in front of her house. 
Alas, one night all her lights went 
out. She was home alone, and she 
was too impatient to wait till her 
husband came home from the vol- 
unteer firemen’s club. She rang 


two longs and got Mr. Hanespie, 


better known as Mr. Gloom not 
many days ago. 

Mr. Hanespie grudgingly came 
to look at the lights that had gone 
out and see what the trouble was. 
It was nothing complicated. He 
pointed out to the “newly-electri- 
fied woman” that if one small bulb 
goes bad the lights all go out. A 
new bulb restored the Christmas 
decorations. 


The woman wanted to repay Mr. 
Hanespie. She gave him coffee and 
a sandwich. She talked while he 
ate. Then he talked. She listened. 
She heard all about his failures, 
his grudges, his hates and his 
misery. And she was able to point 
out to him that when the one light 
of faith and love of God goes out, 
a man’s whole world turns dark. 
Folks do say Mr. Hanespie acts 
more human since the incident of 
the light bulb. ; 

As little Janie Bentley said— 
“You gotta have faith.” Janie and 
the other Bentleys had made a 
snow nativity scene. Janie called a 
neighbor child to see Mary and 
Little Jesus. By the time the neigh- 
bor got through wiping dishes and 
arrived at the snow scene, the sun 
had melted the Infant. 

“I don’t see any Baby Jesus,” the 
child declared. 

Janie Bentley just looked at the 
spot where her snow Baby had 
been and said pointedly, “You 
gotta have faith.” 

Mrs. Bentley found the children 
play-acting the nativity scene in 
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the outdoor apple and potato stor- 
age cave. The family cocker span- 
iel, supposed to be a lamb, was still 
acting like a cocker spaniel. He 
had apples and potatoes rolling, 
and there were toothmarks in the 
apples. 


But Mrs. Bentley has become 
philosophical during these years of 
child-bearing and rearing. “A 
cocker spaniel in a child’s version 
of the nativity scene is a lot better 
than these Christmas cards with a 
doggie minus the nativity scene,” 
she told her friends afterward. 


One woman heard a non-Catho- 
lic child say before the Crib in the 
general store window: “Christmas 


Our neighbor 


is when everyone loves a little . 


Baby named Jesus. I wish it could 
be Christmas all year. It’s so = 
ful. But I guess it can’t be . 


“Why can’t it be Shines all 
year, child?” the woman asked. 

“I guess it’s because at Christ- 
mas the Baby is in the general 
store window, but after Christmas 
we don’t know where to find Him!” 
the child said in a clear treble. 

The woman took her on a guid- 
ed tour of the Catholic Church 
where Jesus can be found all year. 
It was a woman’s work . . . done 
in a woman’s way. We need to ex- 
tend the Infant’s Kingdom. May 
the Christ Child be with you! 


We as Christians should love our neighbor as Christ loves 


His neighbor. This means that all of us, you and I—bishop, priest, 
brother, sister, layman, laywoman, married, single, laborer, man- 
ager, owner, salaried worker, professional worker, child, youth 
adult and elderly person—should serve selflessly with our whole 
selves our neighbor according to his need. 


“This means that, according to his need, we should feed 
him, clothe him, bathe him, nurse him, visit him, counsel him, 
care for his family, get close to him, sweat for him, search him 
out in the alleys and slums, empty our pockets for him, weary 
ourselves to fatigue for him and even, if necessary, die for him. 
The image of God in the neighbor of Christ, is the same image 
of God in our neighbor of this twentieth century of these United 
States and of this one world.—Archbishop Patrick A. O’Boyle. 
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HEAD 
THE 
HOUSE 


66 I don’t think it was 
cute,” I said, clapping my 
new straw hat on my head with 
an air of finality. “And I don’t 
believe any of the people waiting 
in the center aisles of church 
thought it was cute either.” 


Fran arched her eyebrows 
slightly. My wife is different 
from other women that way. Some 
women stamp their feet; others 
show you a stubborn jawline. But 
Fran simply arches her eyebrows 
when she is getting set. to dis- 
agree with me. 

“Of course the children see us 
genuflect,” she replied “And 
they think it’s the proper thing to 
genuflect too.” The eyebrows lift- 
ed an inch, 
“Anyway, I'm of them even 

you ‘re developing 
the right habits.” 

“All I know,” I said emphati- 
cally, “is that it’s darned embar- 


rassing to have a bottleneck form 
right at our pew when Mass is 
over. Or notice that 
Mike stumbled and almost fell flat 
on his face? Then our little Tessie— 
she decided to get down on both 
knees. And the habit is so well 
established with Bobby that he 
genuflected three times!” 

Fran opened her mouth but 
closed it again quietly. She caught 
Bobby’s hand just as he was about 
to heave his prayer book at a near- 
by lilac bush. A_ frolicksome 
three-year-old, he thinks religious 
articles are just as good to throw 
around as the plastic blocks he has 
at home. 

With a little smile, Fran leaned 
over to poke the pocket linings 
back inside his coat where they 
had been until Bobby’s restive 
hands contacted them in church. 
After that, she turned and re-tied 
the yellow hair ribbon on one of 
Tessie’s braids. Tessie is only 
five and can’t do these things for 
herself yet. I was holding two- 
year-old Mike and not doing a 
very good job of it, I guess. Be- 


At Mass with 
the children 


Agnes Kempton 
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cause after Fran finished tidying 
the two other children, she reach- 
ed for Mike and set him on his 
feet. It seemed that his cap was 
on backward, one shoe lace was 
untied and he had an unfamiliar 
missal clutched in his chubby 
hand. 


All of this, I might mention, 
was going on while people stream- 
ed through the open church doors. 
But the stream couldn't, of course, 
flow smoothly down the concrete 
steps as it should have. No, be- 
casue with the Dolan family plant- 
ed there as solidly as the Grand 
Coulee Dam, it had to divide into 
a thin trickle on either side of us. 


I glanced at my wristwatch. 
The eleven-fifteen Mass started in 
twenty minutes. People would 
soon be trouping past us in the 
opposite direction, staring at us 
curiously, wondering why we 
didn’t find ourselves a comfort- 
able bench in the park if we were 
just out enjoying the balmy 
weather. My collar began to pinch 
me gently in several places. 

Well, finally we descended to 
the sidewalk and headed across 
the street where the jalopy was 
parked. 

“Next Sunday,” I said with 
quiet deliberation, “we're going to 
attend Mass separately. And that’s 
the way it will have to be from 
now on.” 

Fran was gazing out of the car 
window and she didn’t turn her 
head in my direction. “Whatever 
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pee say, Tim,” she replied serene- 

I untensed my shoulder muscles 
slowly. However, as I had sever- 
al more arguments on the tip of 
my tongue, I felt a little disap- 
pointed that there was no logical 
reason why I should open my 
mouth again. And I felt vaguely 
disturbed too, because my victory 
was too easy. Because I was 
afraid that as had happened be- 
fore Fran, in her calm straight- 
forward way, would out-maneuver 
me somehow. I can never quite 
figure out how this happens .. . 
but happen it will every time. 

I know I have the last and final 
word because that I can hear with 
my own ears. And for that mo- 
ment, and that moment only, I 
feel strong, self-assurred, master- 
ful. But I lose ground steadily 
after that. For Fran always man- 
ages, with the dexterity of a magi- 
cian, to slide her viewpoint gently 
into a position which obscures my 
own. 


At any rate, it looked this time 
as if my ultimatum was going to 
be carried out for a change. Fran 
didn’t re-open the subject again 
during the entire week and for six 
blissful days I walked around with 
shoulders back, head erect and an 
intoxicating sense of power. I 
could look any man in the eye 
and say that I was the lord and 
master of my home. 

Sunday arrived, a morming 
bright with sunshine in more ways 
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than one. By seven o'clock the 
children were already bounding 
through the house with noisy en- 
thusiasm. I just smiled at them, 
though, and it didn’t bother me 
in the least that they were playing 
tug-of-war with my good fo 
necktie. 

“What Mass do you want to at- 
tend, dear?” I asked Fran amiably. 


“You go first, Tim,” she said. 
Tll attend the 9:45.” 


“But I don’t mind waiting,” I 
told her expansively. “Why don’t 
you—” 


She shook her head. “No, I 
have to cook breakfast for the 
children,” she said. “And you'd 
better start getting ready or you'll 
be late.” 

I was perfectly willing to stay 
home while she attended the first 
Mass, but if she preferred it the 
other way around, that was all 
right with me too. I went back 
upstairs and it didn’t take me very 
long to wash, shave and dress. In 
fact, when I was finished, I had 
almost an hour to spare. 


It was amazing how smoothly 
everything went that morning. 
The jalopy came to life like a 
brand new Cadillac. The outdoors 
was radiant with sunshine. And 
the interior of the car was so won- 
derfully quiet that I could actu- 
ally hear the bluejays chatting 
among themselves in the treetops. 

When I arrived at St. Ignatius 
I could hardly believe it was I 


walking up the center aisle. No 
short, measured steps to keep my — 
size twelves from treading on 
smaller feet. No backward glanc- 
es over my shoulder to see which - 
of the small fry was dawdling be- 
side the holywater font. 

And kneeling in the pew, I felt 
a recurrent urge to pinch myself 
and see if I were dreaming. I had 
complete possession of my missal 
during the entire Mass. There 
were no little fingers plucking at 
my coat tail. And when I sat 
down my lap remained conspicu- 
ously vacant. All in all, it was 
very restful. 

This feeling stayed with me all 
the way home. It accompanied 
me up the steps and through the 
front door of the house. Then it 
vanished abruptly. 


Back Home 
Fran was not in the living room 


just then, but the three children 
were. Tessie was sitting on the 
ladder-back chair with her hands 
folded primly in her lap so as not 
to wrinkle her pink organdy dress. 
Bobby sat on another chair with 
his hair plastered neatly to his 
scalp and his face scrubbed as 
white as a peeled apple. Little 
Mike was standing as if he were 
afraid his new shoes would age 
perceptibly if he started walking. 

“What's going on?” I asked of 
no one in particular. 

“We're going to Mass,” Tessie 
said. 

“With Mummy,” Bobby boasted. 
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Mike didn’t venture any explan- 
ation. He just stood there exam- 
ining the black, lustrous toes of 
his shoes with the satisfied air of 
a big businessman scanning the 
Wall Street Journal. 


At this point Fran entered the 
room. She looked very pretty in 
her lemon-colored coat and the 
little pillbox hat that sat squarely 
in the center of her short, reddish- 
brown curls. Looking at her, I 
got a funny feeling in the pit of 
my stomach. This was the first 
time in a little over a year that 
we were attending Mass separate- 


ly. 
“We'll see you after a while,” 
she said, giving me a quick smile. 


“But the children,” I said, find- 
ing my voice. “Are they—” 


“They're going with me to 
church,” she replied matter-of- 
factly. She smiled again. “I left 
the waffle iron out and there’s 
some batter in that bowl right 
beside it.” She turned toward the 
children. 


They came forward then, one 
by one—Tessie in her pink organ- 
dy, Bobbie with his damp hair still 
showing the little ridges made by 
the comb and Mike stepping along 
gingerly in his new shoes. 

When the door closed gently 
behind them, I felt vaguely dis- 
concerted. Maybe I should have 
insisted that the children stay 
home, I ‘thought. And yet I 
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couldn’t very well insist if Fran 
were willing to take them with 
her, could I? Besides, the kids 
would have raised a terrible fuss 
if I'd tried to keep them home. 


I turned and ambled listlessly 
into the kitchen. The table was 
spread with a clean- red-checked 
cloth. And there wasn’t anything 
else on the table—except a soli- 
tary, gilt-rimmed plate and some 
silverware. 


Now, there’s nothing I enjoy 
more, after coming home from 
church, than a nice luscious waffle 
and a steaming cup of coffee. In 
fact, it is the usual Sunday break- 
fast in the Dolan household. That 
morning, however, I didn’t feel too 
hungry somehow. 


With a little sigh I pushed my 
plate away. I knew what was the 
matter, of course. I missed the 
Sunday morning sound effects. 
The rhythmic tapping of Fran’s 
heels on the linoleum as she hus- 
tled back and forth through the 
kitchen. Yes, I missed the chil- 
dren too—their loud cries of de- 
light as each waffle emerged from 
the griddle, a golden-brown beau- 
ty. But most of all I missed eat- 
ing breakfast with my family. I 
wanted someone to be sitting in 
those three lonely, empty chairs— 
and that highchair that was now 
pushed back into a corner. 


But even as I sat there staring 
moodily at my half-eaten waffle, 
I felt guilty. Here I was sur- 
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rounded by so much peace and 
wns) I could hardly stand it while 
. I chewed my lip wor- 
riedly. How in the world would 
Fran, with only two hands, man- 
age three energetic youngsters? 


But Fran knew what she was 
doing; she was willing to under- 
take the responsibility. Well, I 
had responsibilities too, didn’t IP 
Taking my family to Mass on Sun- 
day mornings and helping the 
children to become acquainted 
with the Catholic religion. 


“Well, Tim Dolan,” I said 
aloud, “you'll never be perfect but 
you're improving. Do you realize 
this is the first sensible idea you've 
had in a coon’s age?” 


This was a private conversation 
I had with myself, you under- 
stand. As far as I was concerned 
the matter was settled and some- 
how I never got around to discuss- 
ing it with Fran. 

Anyway, I was quietly seated in 
the platform rocker that next Sun- 
day morning when Fran came in- 
to the room. 

“Why are you sitting there in 
your hat and coat?” she wanted to 
wena “What Mass are you going 
to 


“There are five Masses every 
Sunday morning,” I answered 
reasonably. “I'm not particular 
which one I attend—as long as 
you and the kids are attending the 
same -one.” 


* “Oh!” she said, her eyes widen- 


ing in s . Then she bent to 
kiss cheek. “I'll hurry 
and get the children ready,” sh 
smiled. “After all, it isn’t good 
etiquette to keep the head of the 
house waiting:” 


It was, of course, no different 
ah Sunday than any other Sun- 
T still felt a tug of impa- 
al now and then too. It was 
something I simply couldn’t help. 
And when Mass was over and 
they started on that long ritual of 
genuflecting, I crin mee inwardly. 
It just went on and on for end- 
less minutes. The aisle was cram- 
med with men and women. Some 
people couldn’t even get out of 
their pews. 


While Bobby was sulla his 
second I smiled 
sheepishly at the elderly, white- 
haired woman in the next pew. 
To my surprise, she smiled back. 
And then it came to me suddenly 
that she probably had lots of 
grandchildren—maybe ten or fif- 
teen of them. In fact, all of the 
le standing in that aisle prob- 
had either children or 
grandchildren. What were they 
thinking about? Were they per- 
haps wing comparisons 
tween our children and theirs? 


When me ay came up for the 


third time, I his hand. 
And as we along ber aisle 
together, I allowed m to 

the least bit.- Well, 


woul you 


t-you if you were I? 
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NOT ALONE 


Mary Lewis Coakley 


COULDN'T do it. I just 
know I couldn’t do it.” 

I said this somewhat tremulous- 

to my husband Bill, as we were 
whether we would be 
able to “take it,” were we ever to 
come up against Communist per- 
secution. In the hidden corners 
of those dark lands behind the 
Iron Curtain, men. must suffer 
every day for the faith that is in 
them—and not only men _ like 
Bishop Ford, Bossilkaff, Minds- 
zenty, and Stepinac, all exalted 
‘ecclesiastics, but little people like 
ourselves. 

Oh but the old sop came to lull 
my fears: “It can’t happen here.” 

Certainly the thought of perse- 
cution reaching us seems odd — 
odd and not quite believable. I 
remember when I was a small fry 
in grade school hearing about the 
‘Roman martyrs of the dim, pale 
past, and thinking with regret that 
‘such days could never come again. 


Like Alexander, I, at that time;~ 
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How would you like it 


if persecution came? 


sighed for new worlds to conquer, 
for it seemed like a marvelous 
win-victory-quick scheme to walk 
into an arena, be beheaded, and 
fly straight to heaven, there to 
receive without further ado, the 
martyr’s crown. 
Pain and hardship scarcely en- 
tered my calculations, or if I 
limpsed them momentarily, I 
Frucbed them aside as incidental, 
and not worth considering in the 
light of the glorious rewards. 


Scared Stiff 


Perhaps I was wiser then than 
I am now, for now when such a 
discussion as I had with Bill oc- 
curs, I definitely do think of pain: 
moreover it almost totally eclipses 
the fact that heaven awaits those 
who suffer for Christ. I guess I 
actually need to reassure myself 
that it can’t happen to us Ameri- 
cans, ensconced behind our com- 
fortably broad oceans. 


. 
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‘possibility of persecution for us if 


there is not a nagging thought 
that, at least remotely, such a pos- 
sibility exists, and if likewise there 
are not doubts that our faith be 
strong enough to stand the test? 


“Well O.K., granted it could 
happen here,” I admitted to Bill 
ostensibly for the sake of argu- 
ment, “then I'll have to grant too 
that I’m scared stiff. Oh, not that 
there’s much sense in my terrific 
fear. I ask myself why should 
I shrink so far from this particu- 
lar kind of suffering and death? 
Every last one of us humans must 
die some day. Now how can I 
tell whether I will die with com- 
parative painlessness, or whether 
I will suffer long months, or even 
years of another sort of martyr- 
dom which cancer or angina pec- 
toris might inflict?” 

As I said this aloud, it sounded 
very logical. Since I have to die, 
and possibly with intense suffer- 
ing, why shouldn’t I want my 
death to count for the highest 
spiritual score? Most people, I 
imagine, accept the idea of their 
death resignedly, realizing that 
they can’t avoid it, but they de- 
rive scant benefit from it, either 
for their own souls, or for the 
salvation of others. Only a few, I 
a consciously offer all their 

erings—and death itself, as an 


act of love to God. Fewer still, 


I'm sure, offer their lives in the 
prime of strength, as did Edith 
Stein, the saintly convert and Car- 
melite, asking God to strike them 
‘34 


down, if that might be for the sal- 
vation of a world gone with ma- 
terialistic and godless philosoph- 
ies. But should a man die under 
the Red Sickle, he can scarcely 
fail to do something like this, and 
his death would be a rapid transit 
ticket to heaven for his own soul, 
and undoubtedly for the souls of 
many about him. 


It seems from this point of view 
that we should all prefer, since in- 
evitably we must die, to die mar- 
tyrs. In homely analogy, it is like 
having a ten dollar bill which for 
some reason we must get rid of 
anyhow, so wouldn’t it be better 
to spend it on the most valuable 
thing available for the sum, rather 
than on a trifle, or above all rather 
than drop it in the gutter to lie 
useless? There’s a practical argu- 
ment. 


Let God Take Over 


But even after I had used it on 
myself, I was still bothered with 
the chilly qualms I expressed to 
Bill: “I couldn’t do it. I just 
know I couldn’t do it.” 

He looked at me a moment be- 
fore he spoke, and then said slow- 
ly as though he were thinking it 
out as he went along: “Well, I 
guess there’s a bit of the coward 
in us all. Anyway it’s human na- 
ture to want to cling to life, and 
to be more afraid of the unknown 
kind of suffering. I’m not certain 
that any one of us could face it 
alone. We'd have to let the good 
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Lord take over. He could do it 
through us, if we let Him.” 


Those words were like a flash 
of lightning, which suddenly out- 
lines the horizon hitherto in total 
obscurity. Look! There was the 
answer! Of course in the glow of 
faith it should have been obvious 
all along, except that my faith 
wasn’t glowing at that point. 
Surely, if no mortal man among 
us can acquire the smallest sliver 
of virtue without God, how could 
we expect to rise to heights of 
heroism without Him? As long as 
we depend on our own will power, 
or on our own strength, we are 
doomed to defeat in any spiritual 
endeavor. Our will has little pow- 
er in and of itself: our will is sim- 
ply the faculty that we must turn 
toward God, signifying that we 
wish Him to empower us. 


Therefore, if we tried to pull 
this martyr act alone, a deep 
down consciousness of our own 
inadequacy would drive us to de- 
spair before the actual fiendish 
torture had been applied. We 
would be beaten psychologically 
before the physical or mental pain, 
devised by our enemies could 
touch us. 


The first thing to do then is to 
admit our absolute helplessness, 
and look to an outside source for 
help—to The Source of all. 


But wait—wasn’t this what Saint 
Paul taught centuries ago when he 
said: “For power is made perfect 
in infirmity. Gladly therefore will 
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I glory in my infirmities, that the’ 
power of Christ may dwell in me 
. . . For when I am weak, then 
am I powerful.” 


Or bringing the idea a bit more 
up to date, wasn’t that the notion 
behind Saint Therese’s statement: 
“If by any possibility Thou 
couldst find one (soul) weaker 
than mine, one which should 
abandon itself with perfect trust 
to Thy Infinite Mercy, I feel that 
Thou wouldst take delight in load- 
ing that soul with still greater fa- 
vors.” 


In fact, now that I think of it, 
there are many other expressions 
of the same concept, and isn’t it 
after all best presented by Christ 
Himself, when He told us to be- 
come “as little children”? Obvious- 
ly, the secret of that heroic sanc- 
tity which would enable even the 
common clay of us frail, timid 
Milquetoasts to become martyrs, 
is to rely completely, entirely, and 
absolutely on God, eliminating our 
own stiff, stubborn egos, and mak- 
ing ourselves limp and trusting as 
a baby in His arms. Or to enlarge 
the metaphor slightly, it is to put 
our hands confidently in God's 
outstretched palm, just as a tod- 
dler unable to walk alone, puts his 
fist into daddy's firm hand, know- 
ing that he will be led and sup- 
ported. 


Yes, Bill brought all this to my 
mind with his punch line: “God 
could do it through us, if we let 
Him.” 


: 


Gain Merit with Your 


A HOME full of hobbies is sure 

to be a happy one, even if it 
means turning the bathroom into 
a darkroom and sharing the living- 
room with a tank full of guppies. 
But the hobbyist must guard 
against one danger — the danger 
that his hobby may make him 
selfish. 

You know how it goes. “Joe’s so 
crazy about photography 

mds every cent he owns on 
film!” Or “Mary's all taken up 
with the piano—she can’t even 
find a minute to help Mom round 
the house!” In these cases, the 
hobby is riding the hobbyist! 

But, with a little direction, your 
hobby can be made a source of 
pleasure and profit for others be- 
side yourself. You can perform 
worthwhile acts of charity with 
the proceeds of your hobby. 

A short while ago, the owner of 
a small variety store was plagued 
by a gang of children who pilfered 
things from his counters. None of 
the things stolen were things that 
children would normally use. So 
he came to the conclusion that the 

ilfering was the work of “idle 

ds.” The kids had too much 
time, and nothing constructive to 
do with it. 

A hobbyist himself, this man 
bred fish—and had more guppies 
than he wanted. He began to 
give a few to each child, together 


Hobbies 


Have a guppie and 
throw away the saddle 
Norah Smaridge 
with a glass bowl and a small 
supply of food. 

The response was startling. 


From then on, the boys dropped 
into his store as friends—and to 
discuss their néw hobby. The pil- 
fering stopped like magic. 

Young folks, and their elders, | 
can find dozens of good outlets 
for the proceeds of their hobbies. 
Stamp collectors, for instance, in- 
stead of always trading their dup- 
licates, can donate occasional 
batches to mission clubs. Valueless 
as single specimens, these stamps 
are sold in lots to dealers, who re- 
package them for sale in large 
assortments known as “mission 
lots.” 

The camera fan has innumer- 
able chances of giving happiness 
to others. One teen-ager I know 
pays occasional visits to the neigh- 
boring orphanage and the old 
ladies’ home. Here he snaps those 
of the inmates who would like a 
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ees to send to a relative or 
efactor. Not only are the pic- 
tures warmly but the 
young photographer has made two 
award-winning studies and gained 
invaluable experience. 

Underprivileged families, who 
cannot afford pictures to send to 
their son in the service, will be 
touchingly grateful for the ser- 
vices of the amateur photograph- 
er. And G.I. Joe himself will wel- 
come any picture from home—his 
Mom, his girl friend, his dog, even 
the new K. of C. building going 
up in the neighborhood. 


And by all means take your 
camera around your parish! What 
about the choir—that handful of 
devoted children from the paro- 
chial school. How proud they 
would be of a “group” picture— 
particularly if it can find its way 
into the parish bulletin. And 
Mrs. X, who works so hard over 
the flower arrangements for the 
altar—why not give her a special 
snap of the May altar, made beau- 
tiful through her efforts? 

Many hobbyists go in for handi- 
crafts; they make leather articles, 
jewelry, ceramics, wood carvings. 
Usually they cherish their pro- 
ducts—until they get old and shab- 
by and have to be thrown out. 
Occasionally, they give them 
away. 

But, if your hobby is handi- 
crafts, why not choose one of your 
finer pieces—that ceramic brooch, 
perhaps—and sell chances on it? 
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You may make as much as ten. 


dollars for your pet charity. 


If gardening is your hobby, you 
can give untold pleasure to those 
who have little brightness in their 
lives. Is there a Blind person in 
your locality? She would enjoy 
regular gifts of flowers. True, she 
won't be able to see their color 
and beauty—but, more than any- 
one else, she will revel in their 
fragrance. Shut-ins will appre- 
ciate a plant—especially if it is 
small, so that they may have the 
fun of raising it. One gardening 
enthusiast I know has started 
three shut-ins on the way to be- 
coming “indoor gardeners.” He 
brings them new varieties from 
his own garden—and has even col- 
lected a tiny library of books 
about plant-growing; these he 
lends, in turn. 


Hospitals don’t really relish 
flowers, which demand too much 
care from busy nurses. But they 
are happy to see you bring a small 
plant to a sick person. They will 
always supply you with the name 
of a lonely patient who has no 
visitors—and such a patient will 
find comfort and inspiration in 
the possession of a small, growing 
plant on his bed table. “a 


Perhaps you knit, or crochet? If 
so, you doubtless make all kinds 
of attractive socks, mittens and 
sweaters for your family and 
friends. And ps, during the 
war, you knitted for our soldiers. 
But don’t forget the continuing 
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need of woolies for Korea; while 
ou are chatting, or watching TV, 
t your needles get busy with a 
baby cap for some pathetic tod- 
dler. Instructions for knitting; the 
cap, as well as for articles of all 


What Makes A Boy? 


kinds for adults and children, aré 
available from the National Hand 
Knitting Yarn Association, Inc. 
And, when the articles are fin- 
ished, you can donate them to 
your parish clothing collection. 


66 AFTEe a male baby has grown out of long clothes and 
triangles and has acquired pants, freckles, and so much 

dirt that relatives do not dare to kiss it between meals, it becomes 
a BOY. A boy is Nature’s answer to that false belief that there 
is no such thing as perpetual motion. A boy can swim like a fish, 
run like a deer, climb like a squirrel, balk like a mule, bellow like 
a bull, eat like a pig, or act like a jackass, according to climatic 


conditions. 


“He is a piece of skin stretched over an appetite. A noise- 
covered with smudges. He is called a tornado because he comes 
at the most unexpected times, hits the most unexpected places, 
and leaves everything a wreck behind him. He is a growing animal 
of superlative promise, to be fed, watered, and kept warm, a joy 
forever, a periodic nuisance, the problem of our times, the hope of 
a nation. Every boy born in evidence that God is not yet discour- - 


aged of man. 


“Were it not for boys, the newspapers would go unread and a 
thousand picture shows would go bankrupt. Boys are useful in 
running errands. A boy can easily do the family errands with the 
aid of five or six adults. The zest with which a boy does an errand 
is equalled only by the speed of a turtle on a July day. The boy 
is a natural spectator: He watches parades, fires, fights, ball games, 
automobiles, boats, and airplanes with equal fervor, but will not 
watch the clock. The man who invents a clock that will stand on 
its head and sing a song when it strikes will win the undying 
gratitude of millions of families whose boys are forever coming 


to dinner about supper time. 


“Boys faithfully imitate their dads in spite of all efforts 


to teach them good manners. 


A boy, if not washed too often 


and kept in a cool, quiet place after each accident, will survive 
broken bones, hornets, swimming holes, fights, and nine helpings 
of pie.”—Read by the Rev. Leo F. Fahey at Regional Meeting 
on Vocations at New Orleans, La. 
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To a boy ... the magic of a dream 


Rae Cannon 


Net very much these days. It 

does come in handy for the 
parking meter, or for a lc stamp 
to mail a penny postcard. Other- 
wise it’s just small change, and 
utterly insignificant beside halves 
and quarters and folding green 
stuff. Well, maybe not utterly in- 
significant at that, if you happen 
to have a little boy around. 

A shiny copper penny plus a 
little fella just turned six equals 
heaven in a gruby fist. It’s not so 
much the possession of the penny 
as it is the expansion of an imagin- 
ation that is normally oversized 
anyway. A little boy and a penny 
make a combination unlike any 
other. A penny has the sparkle of 
a star and the magic touch of a 
dream. It adds an inch to his stat- 
ure, a pound to his weight, and a 
swagger to his walk. It makes him 
a king, a miser, a dreamer, and a 
customer. 

And a penny is an exaggerated 
fortune. He’s undecided in a de- 
licious wavering between an elec- 
tric train and a real live cowboy 
pony. It’s the drooling delight in 
front of a candy counter. It’s the 
inquisitive poking through the toy 
counters. It’s the clink in the china 
piggy bank, or the plop into the 
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Sunday collection basket. It’s a 
stock of bubble gum for mommy 
because she never chews it any- 
way. It’s a willing donation to the 
crib fund at school. 


A penny is the passport to popu- 
larity among the neighborhood 
kids because it endows its owner 
with an envied independence. 
With a penny in his pocket he can 
dicker for a dead frog, a half eaten 
apple, a ball of kite string and a 
wad of modeling clay. Or he can 
trade for a piece of red glass, a 
1951 license plate, and an assort- 
ment of odd house keys. 


And a penny and a nail make 
a fine jingle in a little boy’s pocket 
too. They sound exactly like two 
pennies. And a penny’s lot better 
than a nickel or a dime. Well, 
maybe he could buy more stuff 
with the silver coins, but that wild 
sense of daring would be gone. 
With just one penny he must be 
cautious, deliberate and discrimin- 
ating. With just one penny he can 
make up his mind a dozen times, 
and change it just as often. 

How much is a penny? Well, 
it’s not worth very much these 
days. But add it to a little boy and 
its worth a fortune. 
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LIVE 
WITHIN 


your income 
AND LIKE IT 


“THE distressed gentleman sat 
down in the chair offered to 
him by the clerk and stated wear- 


‘ily, “My wife and I sit up nights 


figuring, but we just can’t seem 
to make ends meet. I’m earning 
good money and we don’t live ex- 
travagantly, but we never seem 
to be able to pay all of our bills.” 

This scene took place in the 
Trusteeship Division of the Muni- 
cipal Court of a suburb of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The purpose of this 
Court is to help indigent debtors 
straighten out their financial diffi- 
culties and get impatient creditors 
off their necks. 

In this particular case, the clerk 
found that the bewildered wage 
earner was taking home $207.00 
every two weeks and his current 
bills amounted to $236.00 every 
two weeks. It became a matter 
of simple arithmetic to show this 


man that he was unknowingly liv- 
ing beyond his income. His ad- 
vice? The clerk discovered that 
the debtor had purchased a new 
deluxe convertible about six 
months ago, signing an agreement 
to make payments of $82.00 every 
month for a period of three years, 
on the belief that this wasn’t much. 
of a slice out of a take-home pay 
of $400.00 per month. 

In addition to making regular 
payments into the  Trusteeshi 
Court, which would be distributed 
to his creditors on a pro rata basis, 
the debtor was advised to dispose 
of the car and buy a less expensive 
one to eliminate those disasterous 
monthly payments. 

If you find that you're always 
broke before payday, that you 
can’t seem to put anything aside 


for a rainy day, dig out that pen- | ~ 


cil and paper and put a few cold 


If you are always broke before payday ... dig for facts. 
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facts down in writing. You'll prob- 
ably find that you're living further 
beyond your income than you 
realized. Don’t make the com- 
mon mistake of overlooking those 
incidentals such as_ cigarettes, 
movies, gifts, newspaprs, etc. 


The solution to the problem of 
living within your income is to 
first of all keep an account of ev- 
ery penny spent for at least one 
preferably two. This 

ill give you a rough estimate of 
how much of your income is being 
wasted for non-essentials and how 
much you actually need. 


The next step is to set up a 
rough budget, using the first ac- 
counting as a guide, and dividing 
the next pay into the various items 
actually needed as shown by the 
accounting. This budget can then 
be smoothed out over a period of 
time. 


Always set aside one part of 
the budget as a savings. This can 
be used as a source of the time- 

ents when you wish to pur- 
a new or furni- 
ture. 

Many people will probably say 
that this will work fine for those 
who aren't actually in debt. But 
what about us poor guys who 
have been living beyond our in- 
come for a long time and are knee 
deep in unpaid bills? 

The answer is the same, with 
qualifications. Use the accounting 
system to get yourself living with- 
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in your budget first. Then set 
about cleaning up your old bills. 


The important thing in dispos- 
ing of those old’ debts is to get a 
y Too: many people don’t 

o anything about these bills be- 
cause there are so many of them. 


Here’s a systematic way to pa’ 
up the old obligations: 7 


1.) Use the accounting and bud- 
get system outlined above to get 
yourself living within your income 
and set a definite sum aside each 
payday for these bills. Make it 
$15.00 or $20.00 or whatever your 
income will allow, but make it a 
definite sum and stick to it! 


2.) Make a list of all your credi- 
tors, their names, addresses and 
amounts due. 


3.) Make a distribution to these 
creditors on a pro rata basis when- 
ever the accumulation reaches 
$100.00. 


4.) Don’t buy anything on cred- 
it until the old accounts are clean- 
ed up. 


5.) Don’t borrow from a loan 
company to consolidate your 
debts. You'll find yourself owing 
the loan company, paying interest 
on the loan, and still with a hand- 
ful of unpaid bills. 


Follow these rules outlined 
above and there’s no doubt that 
you can live within your income 
and like itl! 

—Robert M. Debevec 
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Proper Understanding — Unless 
married persons realize that God 
is the author of their marriage, 
they cannot have a proper under- 
standing of the nobility and sanc- 
tity of their state in life, Father 
Francis J. Connell said on a radio 
network broadcast. Speaking on 
the “Catholic Hour” program over 
NBC, the dean of the School of 
Sacred Theology of the Catholic 
University of America said most 
of the marriages that fail do so 
because of an incorrect under- 
standing of the “purposes, obliga- 
tions, and above all, the holiness” 
of the state. 

Evaluation of married life by a 
couple should not be limited to 
personal welfare and ambitions, he 
said. “They should realize that 
they are entering a state of life 
that the Creator Himself has in- 
stituted primarily in order that so- 
ciety may be benefitted, that chil- 
dren may be brought into the 
world and brought up until they 
are able to take care of them- 
selves, physically, intellectually 
and morally.” 

Father Connell urged _ that 
prayer be considered an essential 
feature of family life. “From the 
day when they enter their home 
together for the first time as hus- 
band and wife, the couple should 


pray together, at least once a 
day,” he said. Children should be 
taught to take part in famil 
prayer too, Father Connell added. 

‘Return to Rod’ — Today’s chil- 
dren “cannot be obedient because 
they have never learned to be 
humble,” according to a Redemp- 
torist missioner. The remedy?— 
“Pay no attention to psychologists 
or anyone else who tells you never 
to strike a child.” 

This plea to ‘return to the rod’ 
was made by Father John Schultz, 
C.SS.R., in winding up his “Cath- 
olic Hour” radio series entitled 
“Suffer Little Ones to Come unto 
Me.” 

Father Schultz said: “Parents 
never exercise any authority over 
the children, so the children never 
learn that there is such a thing as 
authority . . . They are not train- 
ed in obedience and _ humility. 
And if they are not trained in 
these virtues from the beginning, 
it is almost impossible to correct 
them later. For all practical pur- 
poses they are taught to be an- 
archists with no respect for or 
even knowledge of any authority.” 

Pointing to the verse in the 
Book of Proverbs which begins 
“He that spareth the rod hateth 
his child,” Father Schultz remark- 
ed: “It is not surprising that the 
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idea of ‘never strike a child’ came 
into style at the same time that 
children began to be considered 
“disagreeable burdens.” For no 
one can love a disagreeable bur- 
den, and he that loveth his ‘cor- 
recteth him betimes.’” 


The priest went on to say: If 
you love your children correct 
them now, even with the rod, 
when necessary. Correct them 
when they are small. The rod 
does no good to boys and girls in 
high school. If teenagers are to 
be punished, deprive them of 
some part of a meal, of certain 
articles of dress that they want or 
confine them to a room for a 
while. Here I would give you 
two warnings about punishing 
children. First, remember that 
the Bible says to correct them 
with a rod, not a fist or a club. 
You correct them as a parent, not 
as a gangster or a gallery master. 
Some parents beat children un- 
mercifully and that does no good. 
The second warning is this: If 
you love your children, never, 
never, never punish them while 
you are in a passion of anger. 
That does no good whatsoever. 
The only result of punishing chil- 
dren while you are angry is for 
them to lose their respect for you. 

New Preparation Course—A text 
for a marriage preparation course 
for engaged couples, on which a 
committee of marriage and family 
life scholars have worked for a 
year under the direction of the 
Family Life Bureau, National 
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Catholic Welfare Conference is 
now ready for distribution. 

The course, as it had been 
taught with other materials in va- 
rious dioceses, has ranged from 
eight to fourteen discussion per- 
iods. The 11 lessons in the new 
text are as follows: 

Marriage in Christ; conjugal 
love; legal safeguards of marriage; 
medical aspects of marriage; con- 
ception and pregnancy; morals of 
marriage; economic preparation 
for marriage; adjustment in mar- 
riages; the marriage ceremony; 
the home the child’s primary 
school and the home a church in 
miniature. 

Bishop Peter W. Bartholome of 
St. Cloud, episcopal moderator of 
the Family Life Bureau, wrote the 
introduction to the course. Some 
26 persons, priests and laymen, 
were on the committee. 

In a statement, Father Edgar 
Schmiedeler, Director of the Fam- 
ily Life Bureau, said that while 
the committee drew upon the 
medical and social sciences in 
preparing the course, they were 
particularly careful to give atten- 
tion to the religious element. 
“They were mindful that the sci- 
ences have a place in a program 
to reconstruct modern marriage, 
but they were also aware that the 
natural sciences alone were insuf- 
ficient and that religion, the pow- 
er of the supernatural, was abso- 
lutely essential,” the Benedictine 

riest said. 

‘Cooling Off Time—Illinois’ new 
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divorce law, designed to discour- 
age hasty divorces and encourage 
reconciliations through a 60-day 
“cooling off” period, has been 
challenged in a suit in Circuit 
Court in Chicago. The suit 
charges the law violates a number 
of provisions of both State and 
Federal Constitutions. 


Under the measure, a divorce 
or separate maintainance suit can- 
not be filed, except where emer- 
gency is shown, until 60 days 


_ after the filing of a “praecipe for 


summons.” actually initiates 
the suit, but contains no details of 
the case. The measure was in- 
tended to correct objections which 
caused the Illinois Supreme Court 
to declare invalid last year a 1953 
law with similar provisions. 


' Rights In Education—The state 
has a duty to respect and protect 
the rights of the family and the 
Church in the educational field, 
the Holy See declared in a mes- 
sage to the 28th Catholic Social 
Week meeting at Trent, Italy. 
Msgr. Angelo Dell’Acqua, Substi- 
tute Vatican Secretary of State for 
Ordinary Affairs, signed the let- 
ter which was sent on behalf of 
the Pope. 


‘By improperly substituting it- 
self bor the and the Church 
or, what is worse, by setting up 
an educational monopoly, the 
state—besides violating the rights 
of the individual, family and 
Church—would end up by lower- 


ing the cultural level of the school 
itself,” the message said. 

In the keynote address at the 
Social Week, His Eminence Gius- 
eppe Cardinal Siri, Archbishop of 
Genoa, stressed the principle of 
the parents’ free choice in select- 
ing a school. Underlining the 
rights of private schools, he said 
the state should not hamper the 
educational activities they de- 
velop. 


The Church’s interest in the 
school derives from her mission of 
salvation, Cardinal Siri said, and 
he noted that “education is a 
prime cause for alienating or 
bringing man closer to Divine 
truths.” 


Seen As ‘Solution — Adequate 
family allowances, more homes for 
families with children, and tax re- 
bates were three of the ways rec- 
ommended for alleviating Austria’s 
decreasing birth rate. 


According to figures shown in 
the exhibition of the Austrian 
Families’ League here, the birth 
rate figure in the country is 14.8 
births per 1,000 people. In Vien- 
na, the rate is eight per thousand. 
The figures also show that one out 
of every six marriages in the coun- 
try ends in divorce, and in Vienna 
the rate is one out of every three 
marriages; 52.1 per cent of mar- 
ried couples have no children 
under 14 years of age, while 42 
per cent do not have any children. 
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Best Sellers by Father O’Brien... 


Stories by 21 persons who have studied 
long and thought deeply to determine 
with certainty the true Church. Six are 
lay persons with no theological back- 
ground. The other 15 co-authors were 
either ministers or students for the min- 
istry. These men and women tell their 
stories with the sole thought to help 
others groping for the paths that lead 
to Christ and His Church. Each person- 
al account is told with reverence, hu- 
mility and charity towards members of 
all faiths, and a sincere desire to help 
others. 


“jo Emmaus 


21 intimate personal nories of 
comers the Cuhole Fauh 


JOHN A. O'BRIEN 


$2.50 per copy 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Get Both BOOKS for only $3.00! 


This 225-page volume is the answer to 
a world-wide demand .. . for the exper- 
iences of new converts to Catholicism 
from all walks of life. In PATHS TO 
CHRIST, society in all its ranks is well 
represented in 40 revealing, intimate 
stories, brought together under one cov- 
er by Father O’Brien, with his own 
words of introduction about each ‘guest 
writer.’ Without question it is one of 
the most interesting convert books you 
will ever read! 


$1.50 per copy 


Order from the Book Department, 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, Huntington, Indiana 
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Available now! The Our Sunday Visitor 


1836 


forthe Catholic 


From the beautiful cover masterpiece of be- 
loved St. Pius X to the informative back page, 
this new OSV Church Art Calendar is dedi- 
cated to the Catholic home. Large 9%” x 16” 
pages contain 13 appealing full-color religious 
paintings. It’s a daily reminder of days of fast 
and abstinence, First Fridays, Rogation and 
Ember Days, Vigils, and Gospel references for 
each Sunday and Holyday of Obligation . . . 
essential information for every Catholic! 


This year the back page also includes regu- 
lations regarding the Eucharistic fast, a brief 
biography of St. Pius X and the holydays at a 
glance for the entire year. 


Practical 
Christmas Gifts! 
Solve many Christmas gift problems by giv- 

ing these outstanding OSV calendars to mem- 
bers of your family, relatives and special 
friends. These calendars make ideal gifts. . . 
helpful and appreciated all year long! 


40c each 
3 for $1.10 12 for $4.00 


fending 


Prices include postage. 


rates for larger quantities. 


“The 


ORDER 
TODAY 


Immediate delivery! 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, INC. Huntington, Indiana 


Please send postpaid__ OSV Church Art Calendars for 1956 
l enclose $___ [|] Check, Currency, Money Order. 


PLEASE PRINT 
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